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What  They  Are  Saying: 

"One  police  officer  is  going  to  lead  to  another.  And 
we'll  have  a whole  bureaucracy  out  here.  ” 

A resident  of  Wasilla,  Alaska,  commenting  on  the 
recently  rejected  plan  to  establish  the  town’s  first 
permanent  police  force.  (Page  2:1) 


New  laws,  enforcement  add  to  anti-DUl  effort 


DRUNKEN-DRIVING  CRACKDOWN: 
Is  it  working? 


By  LINDA  SANDERS 


A nationwide  crackdown  on  drunken 
driving  that  had  been  gathering  momen- 
tum for  several  years  reached  full  speed 
in  1982,  with  more  than  half  of  the  coun- 
try's state  legislatures  enacting  tough 
new  laws. 

The  flurry  of  new  legislation  was 
almost  unprecedented,  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  law  enforcement  cam- 
paign in  recent  years. 

But  now  most  of  the  new  laws  have 
been  in  effect  for  anywhere  from  a year  to 
six  months,  and  the  questions  have 
begun:  Are  more  drinking  drivers  being 
caught  and  punished?  Are  fewer  people 
drinking  and  driving?  Are  lives  being 
saved? 

In  short,  is  the  crackdown  working? 

Deaths  Down,  Arrests  Up 

A quick  glance  at  the  statistics  offers 
cause  for  optimism.  The  number  of 
alcohol-related  deaths  on  the  nation's 
highways  dropped  10  percent  last  year, 
and  some  states  with  new  drunken- 
driving  laws  reported  decreases  of  as 
much  as  29  percent. 

The  number  of  arrests  is  also  rising, 
with  states  reporting  increases  ranging 
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from  12  to  50  percent  after  new  laws  took 
effect. 

But  some  experts  say  those  statistics 
may  be  misleading.  They  point  out  that 
the  number  of  highway  deaths  that 
didn’t  involve  alcohol  also  dropped  10 
percent  last  year  and  that  some  states 
already  are  beginning  to  see  a rise  in 
drunken-driving  deaths. 

They  argue  that  higher  arrest  rates  are 
due  to  tougher  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
not  the  laws  themselves. 

So  while  some  say  the  crackdown  is 
beginning  to  work,  and  that  public  opin- 
ion about  drinking  drivers  has  been 
changed,  others  say  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  yet  whether  the  new  laws  will 
help. 

Still  others  argue  that  the  laws  actual- 
ly may  be  hurting  efforts  to  pull  over 
drunken  drivers. 

Raising  Public  Awareness 

“I  believe  this  battle  is  heavily 
weighted  on  the  psychological  side,"  said 
Congressman  James  Hansen  of  Utah,  a 
strong  supporter  of  drunken-driving 
legislation. 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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Paul  Sauder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Truckers  Association  and  Romana  Bachman 
of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers  will  be  taking  their  message  out  onto  the  road 
thanks  UTa  brightly  painted  truck  trailer  that  the  Lancaster  County  chapter  of  the 
PMTA  recently  donated  to  the  local  MADD  chapter. 


A three-pronged  headache: 


A clean  break  is  needed  from  police  report-writing  traditions 


By  JOHN  B.  WILSON 
and  SEAN  P.  HAYES 

Consider  the  lot  of  the  police  executive 
and  his  need  for  information. 

The  executive  is  faced,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  a lack  of  generic  writing  skills 
among  entry-level  police  officers.  This 
problem,  in  turn,  is  compounded  by  an 
absence  of  case-reporting  standards  and 
the  consequences  of  a traditional  "us- 
them”  relationship  between  patrol  units 
and  investigators. 

The  bottom  line  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  ineffective  law  enforce- 
ment case  reporting.  And  for  the  police 
administrator,  it  means  an  absence  of 
productivity  measurements  and  a poten- 
tial inability  to  justify  budgetary  and 
staff  increases. 

The  Failure  of  the  Schools 
The  problem  of  ineffective  case  report- 
ing begins  where  the  police  career  begins: 
at  recruitment.  Today,  recruitment  into 
entry-level  patrol  positions  is  governed 
by  the  principles  of  affirmative  action 
and  is  adversely  affected  by  a secondary 


school  system  that  has  come  under  fire  in 
the  past  several  years  for  failing  to  pro- 
duce functionally  literate  graduates. 

In  Florida,  for  example,  identified  defi- 
ciencies have  become  so  severe  as  to 
necessitate  a functional  literacy  test  for 
senior  high  school  students.  State- 
supported  junior  colleges  are  answering 
similar  needs  at  an  educational  level  once 
associated  with  students  who  were 
academically  the  strongest. 

In  reporting  the  results  of  a recent 
"CLAST"  Test,  which  measures  reading, 
writing,  math  and  essay  skills,  the 
Falcon  Times,  a student  newspaper  at 
Miami-Dade  Community  College-North, 
stated: 

"Although  non-Latin  white  students 
at  Dade-North  scored  equal  to  or  sur- 
passed statewide  averages  in  most  areas 
of  the  recent  CLAST  Test,  the  campus' 
overall  scores  fell  short  of  the  state  com- 
munity college  average. 

"Non-Latin  whites,  who  represented 
106  of  382  students  who  took  the  test  in 
November,  scored  higher  than  the  state 


average  in  reading  and  computation. 
They  also  matched  the  state  average  in 
the  essay  portion,  but  slipped  one  point 
below  in  writing. 

Blacks  Lag  in  Writing  Skill 
"On  the  other  hand,  black  and  interna- 
tional students  here  ranked  below 
average  in  all  four  areas  of  the  test  with 
blacks  scoring  lower  than  international 
students  in  computation  and  writing. . ." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  secondary 
and  junior  college  students  are  func- 
tionally illiterate.  There  are,  however, 
several  significant  implications  of  both 
these  testing  processes,  and  the  specific 
results  quoted  here,  for  today's  law  en- 
forcement executive: 

1 The  law  enforcement  executive  must 
recruit  from  a secondary  and  junior  col- 
lege school  system  that  finds  it  necessary 
to  administer  tests  to  insure  even  a 
minimum  level  of  functional  literacy 
among  its  graduates. 

H The  law  enforcement  executive  must 
compete  for  the  most  qualified  secondary 
and  junior  college  graduates  with  in- 


dustries and  professions  offering  safei 
less  regimented  and  higher  paying  pos 
tions. 

f The  law  enforcement  executive  mus 
meet  affirmative  action  guidelines. 

1 Based  on  the  findings  of  the  testin/ 
at  Miami-Dade  Community  College 
North,  minorities  may  be  the  most  educa 
tionally  disadvantaged  group  entering 
the  job  market. 

f Writing  skills  among  even  the  mosi 
qualified  candidates  are  likely  to  be  low 

An  additional  related  concern  is  that 
as  the  most  continuously  visible  arm  ol 
government,  law  enforcement  is  likely  U 
enjoy  the  least  support  in  minority  com 
munities,  particularly  where  such  com- 
munities are  economically  disadvan- 
taged. Family  and  peer  pressures  against 
a law  enforcement  career  make  recruit- 
ment of  qualified  minority  candidates 
even  more  difficult,  possibly  forcing  the 
acceptance  of  less  qualified  candidates  if 
an  agency  is  to  comply  with  affirmative 
action  mandates. 

Continued  on  Page  11 
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Alaska  town  likes  second-class 
status,  lack  of  police  force 

The  residents  of  Wasilla.  Alaska,  voted 
recently  on  the  simple  question,  "Do  you 
want  a city  police  department?"  Sixty- 
one  did;  260  didn't. 

The  question  was  one  of  three  on  a 
February  ballot  that  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  growing  pains  of  a boom  town. 
In  the  past  nine  years,  Wasilla  has  grown 
from  just  300  residents  to  2,400,  and  it  is 
expected  to  reach  3,000  this  year  as 
residents  of  nearby  Anchorage  begin 
moving  to  the  suburbs. 

On  all  three  questions,  the  town's 
voters  said  no  to  change:  they  also  voted 
230-81  to  abolish  a temporary  police 
department  established  last  year  and 
252-to-68  to  remain  a second-class,  rather 
than  first-class,  city. 

Residents  said  they  didn't  want  to  pay 
the  price  for  a local  police  department. 
"They  have  plenty  of  state  troopers  out 
here  without  having  city  police  depart- 
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ments,"  a local  merchant  told  USA  To- 
day. "One  police  officer  is  going  to  lead  to 
another.  And  we'll  have  a whole 
| bureaucracy  out  here.” 

Mayor  Harold  Newcomb  had  hoped  to 
establish  a local  department.  He  said 
state  troopers  can't  enforce  local  or- 
dinances and  don't  have  time  to  provide 
services  such  as  drug  prevention  educa- 
tion in  schools.  "I  don’t  think  we  need  a 
big  force  with  a lot  of  cars  and  red  lights, 
but  we  do  need  some  police,”  he  said. 

Voters  have  defeated  two  other  law  en- 
forcement measures  in  the  past  three 
years,  refusing  to  accept  a property  tax 
to  fund  a department  or  to  set  up  a 
volunteer  department. 

It’s  not  that  Wasilla  doesn't  have 
crime.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1982, 
state  troopers  responded  to  769  calls,  31 
of  them  burglaries.  There  were  two 
homicides  in  1982. 

But  residents  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
police  department,  or  a first-class  rating 
to  help  officials  deal  with  other  problems. 
"That's  just  giving  the  guys  down  there 
|at  City  Hall]  the  green  flag  for  anything 
they  want,"  one  said.  "It  just  gives  them 
too  much  power.” 

"Once  you're  a first-class  city,  you  are 
living  under  a dictatorship,"  another 
said.  “They  can  pass  a mill  tax,  fix  tax 
rates  and  you  don’t  have  anything  to  say 
about  it." 

Minnesota  chiefs  see  rise  in 
crime  If  horse-betting  is  OK’d 


State,  county  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  Minnesota  will  need 
more  money  to  fight  illegal  gambling  if 
the  state  legislature  establishes  legal  bet- 
ting on  horse  races. 

That's  what  representatives  of  the 
Minnesota  Chiefs  of  Police  Association 
told  a house  subcommittee  considering  a 
bill  that  would  authorize  on-track 
parimutuel  betting  on  horse  races. 

Ovide  LaBerge,  superintendent  of 
police  in  Hopkins,  told  the  committee, 
"We  know  there  will  be  crime  associated 
with  parimutuel  betting.  It  exists  every 
place  there  is  parimutuel  betting." 

Minnesota  voters  recently  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  allows 
the  legislature  to  establish  betting  on 
horse  races,  with  64  percent  voting  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

LaBerge  and  other  law  enforcement 
representatives  told  the  committee  that 
betting  would  bring  major  increases  in 
crime.  Holland  Laak,  representing  the 
Minnesota  State  Sheriff's  Associaton, 
cited  an  estimate  by  the  Kansas  Bureau 
of  Investigation  that  for  every  SI  bet 
legally,  $7  is  bet  illegally. 

But  sponsors  of  the  bill  argued  that 
serious  crime  would  not  increase. 
"You're  going  to  see  increases  in 
pickpocketing,  that  sort  of  thing,"  Rep. 
Richard  Kostohryz  said. 

OJJDP,  facing  Reagan’s  axe, 
funds  five-city  pilot  programs 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  recently  award- 
ed what  may  be  one  of  its  last  grants  — 
S544.000  for  pilot  programs  designed  to 
suppress  juvenile  crime  and  drug  in- 
volvement in  five  cities. 

OJJDP,  which  would  be  phased  out 
under  President  Reagan's  proposed  1983 
budget,  allotted  the  money  to  juvenile 
programs  in  Sa  n J ose  and  Oxnard . Calif. , 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Those  cities  are  to  develop  a model  pro- 1 
gram  that  will  suppress  drug  trafficking 


among  juveniles,  reduce  drug-related 
crime  by  j u veniles  and  focus  police  opera- 
tions on  the  serious  habitual  juvenile  of- 
fender. The  program  will  be  patterned 
after  the  Integrated  Criminal  Apprehen- 
sion Program. 

Alfred  S.  Regnery,  acting  admini- 
strator of  the  juvenile  justice  office,  said 
the  program  is  in  response  to  Reagan's 
strategy  to  prevent  drug  abuse,  which 
was  announced  last  June. 

Regnery  said  that  many  studies  have 
shown  that  more  than  a third  of  the 
serious  habitual  offenders  cite  drug  and 
alcohol  use  as- a major  factor  in  their 
criminal  behavior,  and  that  this  program 
will  provide  a comprehensive,  directed 
approach  for  dealing  with  the  juvenile 
drug  problem  on  a local  level. 

He  said  it  will  provide  a more 
systematic  approach  to  data  gathering, 
analysis,  planning  and  integration  of 
jpolice  services,  and  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  police,  prosecutor  and 
juvenile  authorities. 

The  five  cities  will  receive  the  funding 
over  an  18-month  period  beginning  May 
1 OJJDP  also  plans  to  provide  $636,000 
to  three  to  five  other  cities  to  begin 
testing  the  model  drawn  up  during  the 
first  phase.  The  funding  of  the  second 
phase  could  depend  on  the  1983  budget, 
which  does  not  include  funds  for  OJJDP. 
President  Reagan  also  cut  out  funds  for 
the  agency  last  year,  but  it  was  allotted 
$70  million  in  a last  minute  compromise. 

Deputies  say  FOP’s  a flop, 
form  new  Ohio  bargaining  unit 

Deputy  sheriffs  in  seven  of  Ohio's 
largest  counties  have  formed  a new 
union,  breaking  away  from  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  in  order  to  "handle  prob- 
lems specific  to  sheriff  departments,” 
according  to  one  founder. 

The  new  union,  known  as  the  Ohio 
Brotherhood  of  Deputy  Sheriffs, 
represents  deputies  from  Clark, 
Cuyahoga,  Franklen,  Hamilton,  Lorain, 
Mahoning  and  Summit  Counties. 

The  head  of  the  new  union,  Ted  Horns- 
by, a detective  from  Hamilton  County, 


said  the  group  plans  to  address  problems 
unique  to  sheriff's  offices,  particularly 
the  declining  power  of  sheriffs,  the 
smaller  numbers  of  deputies  in  most 
departments  and  the  need  for  a Civil  Ser- 
vice system  in  all  sheriff's  departments. 

The  formation  of  the  new  union  is 
significant  for  Ohio  deputies  because 
Gov.  Richard  Celeste  has  indicated  he 
supports  collective  bargaining.  If  the 
new  union  can  attract  enough  members, 
it  will  represent  the  deputies  in  those 
negotiations. 

Hornsby  said  the  brotherhood  will  be 
able  to  represent  shierff 's  employees  bet- 
ter than  the  FOP  could,  partly  because  it 
will  include  civil  employees  who  serve 
warrants  and  keep  records  even  though 
they  are  not  sworn  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. The  FOP  includes  only  sworn  of- 
ficers. 

But  FOP  leaders  say  some  deputies 
still  prefer  their  organization.  Elmer 
Dunaway,  president  of  the  FOP  lodge  in 
Cincinnati,  said  some  Hamilton  County 
deputies  have  asked  to  be  represented 
through  the  FOP,  and  that  the  union  will 
soon  poll  deputies  to  find  out  if  a majority 
want  the  FOP  as  their  bargaining  repre- 
sentative. 

Union  leaders  said  the  organization 
that  represents  a majority  of  deputies 
will  have  the  right  to  represent  the 
department  in  collective  bargaining. 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

An  interview  with 
Dr.  Paul  Kopsch, 
developer  of  the 
KTW  ‘cop-killer’  bullet 

You’ll  say  you  saw  it  in 
Law  Enforcement  News 
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The  weeding-out  process: 


Houston  issues  ‘no-arrest’  policy 
in  minor  misdemeanor  cases 


Calif,  board  seeks  ‘emotional  stability’  standards 


Researchers  for  the  California  Peace 
Officers  Standards  and  Training  (POST) 
board  recently  began  working  to  develop 
hiring  standards  designed  to  help  weed 
out  recruits  who  are  unsuitable  for  police 
work. 

The  research,  approved  by  the  State 
Assembly  in  1979,  will  develop  vision, 
hearing,  physical  agility  and  emotional 
stability  standards  that  police  cadets 
anywhere  in  the  state  must  meet. 

California  now  has  no  statewide  stan- 
dards for  hiring  police  recruits.  Legisla- 
tion providing  $3  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hiring  standards  was  passed  in 
1979,  at  the  urging  of  the  Peace  Officers 
Research  Association  of  California,  a 
police  lobbying  group,  but  delays  in  the 
hiring  of  researchers  postponed  the  work 
until  late  last  year. 

Rick  Baratta,  the  general  manager  of 

PORAC,  said  the  group  pushed  for  the 
development  of  hiring  standards  because 
it  saw  the  quality  of  police  recruits 
deteriorate  in  the  1960's  and  1970's,  part- 
ly because  of  a number  of  lawsuits  claim- 
ing that  local  police  departments  were 
discriminating  against  minorities  and 
women  by  establishing  hiring  standards 
that  were  not  related  to  job  performance. 

Baratta  said  police  departments 
became  reluctant  to  set  hiring  standards 
for  fear  that  they  would  be  sued.  That 


fear,  coupled  with  pressure  to  hire 
minority  officers  quickly,  led  to  the  hir- 
ing of  unsuitable  recruits,  according  to 
Baratta. 

"It  meant  some  departments  would 
drag  in  anyone  off  the  street,"  Baratta 
said.  "In  some  cases,  cities  were  being 
forced  to  hire  people  that  were  sub- 
standard." 

Standards  Due  by  1985 

So  the  Assembly  approved  a bill  spon- 
sored by  Bruce  B.  Young  of  Los  Angeles 
that  mandated  the  development  of  hiring 
standards  by  January  1.  1985,  and  set 
aside  funding  for  the  research. 

Included  in  the  bill's  mandate  were  in- 
structions that  the  POST  board  develop 
standards  for  a candidate's  "emotional 
maturity  and  stability." 

"The  biggest  problem  we  have  out  on 
the  street,"  Baratta  said,  "is  thatyou  can 
send  someone  through  the  academy  and 
teach  them  all  the  procedures,  but  when 
he  gets  out,  he  has  emotional  problems 
we  didn't  perceive.” 

George  Hargrave,  a psychologist  hired 
to  help  develop  the  standards,  9aid  defin- 
ing “emotional  stability"  will  be  one  of 
the  goals  of  the  research. 

"We  don’t  have  any  kind  of  good 
understanding  as  to  what  emotional 
stability  is,"  Hargrave  said.  "We  have  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  the  term  before 


we  can  establish  some  means  to  measure 
it." 

Hargrave  said  the  research  will  begin 
with  a survey  of  police  supervisors  to 
determine  what  types  of  behavior  they 
think  are  disruptive  or  indicate  that  an 
officer  is  unstable.  When  the  researchers 
have  identified  the  kinds  of  behavior 
police  leaders  would  like  to  eliminate, 


they  will  investigate  what  kind  of 
psychological  testing  might  be9t  predict 
that  kind  of  behavior,  he  said. 

The  final  stage  of  the  study  will  be  to 
administer  the  psychological  tests  to  a 
group  of  cadets,  then  follow  their  careers 
for  as  long  as  possible  to  see  if  those  the 
test  indicated  might  have  problems  with 
police  work  do  in  fact  have  problems. 


An  unlucky  break 


for  urinating  in  public." 

Other  officers  argued  that  it  will  under- 
cut their  efforts  on  the  streets,  since  of- 
fenders will  fear  arrest  less. 

But  the  department's  administrators 
said  the  policy  will  help  stretch  its  tight 
budget.  Brown's  directive  putting  the 
policy  into  effect  said  that  the  "steadfast 
procedure  of  physically  arresting  and  in- 
carcerating most  Class  C misdemeanants 
is  no  longer  an  efficient  or  necessary  prac- 
tice." 

The  notice  directed  officers  to  arrest  a 
misdemeanor  suspect  only  when  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a suspect  from  hurt- 
ing someone  or  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  suspect  won't  appear  in 
court. 

When  an  officer  decides  to  arrest  a 
suspect  on  a misdemeanor  traffic  charge, 
a supervisor  will  review  the  decision  and, 
in  turn,  a supervisor  at  the  city  jail  will 
review  that  supervisor’s  decision. 

Officers  will  continue  to  make  arrests 
for  public  intoxication. 


Wide  World  Photo 

Rockford,  III.,  police  officer  Royal  MacKenzie  is  pulled  from  a near-watery  grave  last 
month  after  the  ground  around  a fire  hydrant  collapsed  following  a water-main  break. 
MacKenzie  had  been  inspecting  damage  to  the  hydrant  after  a car  crashed  into  it. 


The  Houston  Police  Department 
recently  instituted  a policy  that  directs 
officers  to  handle  some  minor  violations 
by  issuing  citations  rather  than  making 
arrests. 

The  policy  is  designed  to  give  officers 
more  flexibility  in  handling  Class  C 
misdemeanors  such  as  littering  and 
jaywalking,  and  to  save  time  usually 
spent  in  arrest  procedures,  according  to 
Officer  R.  A.  Correa,  a spokesman  for  the 
department. 


job  action  by  rehiring  23  cops 


Lee  P.  Brown 

"It  will  free  more  officers  to  handle  the 
serious  crimes  and  stay  on  the  street," 
Correa  said.  "They  won't  have  to  take  up 
so  much  time  booking  [a  suspect].” 

Police  Chief  Lee  P.  Brown  announced 
the  policy  in  early  February,  saying  that 
the  issuance  of  citations  "will  be  the  first 
option  considered”  in  Class  C mis- 
demeanor cases  except  public  intoxica- 
tion. 

The  new  policy  also  provides  for  super- 
visors to  screen  officers'  decisions  to 
make  arrests  for  Class  C traffic  offenses. 

Although  Correa  said  the  policy  is 
designed  to  give  officers  more  flexibility 
in  misdemeanor  cases,  many  Houston  of- 
ficers say  it  will  give  them  less. 

Scott  Rosekrans,  president  of  the 
Houston  Police  Patrolmen's  Union,  has 
criticized  the  new  policy,  saying  it  would 
mean  in  effect  that  "you  have  to  get  your 
sergeant's  permission  to  put  a guy  in  jail 


Cincy  PD  avoids 

The  City  of  Cincinnati  has  permanent- 
ly rehired  23  police  officers  who  were  laid 
off  because  of  cuts  in  the  1983  budget, 
ending  a controversy  that  had  led  union 
officials  to  threaten  a job  action. 

The  controversy  began  when  the  City 
Council  passed  a $155  million  budget 
that  called  for  the  layoffs  of  83  city 
employees  in  order  to  eliminate  a deficit 
of  $ 1 7 million.  The  police  department  laid 
off  23  officers,  basing  the  layoffs  entirely 
on  seniority. 

In  January,  seven  black  officers  who 
were  among  those  laid  off  sued  in  Federal 
court,  saying  that  using  seniority  as  the 
sole  criterion  for  layoffs  violated  a 1981 
consent  decree  that  9et  goals  for  the  hir- 
ing of  blacks  and  women.  Eight  women 
who  had  been  laid  off  also  threatened  to 
sue. 


U.S.  District  Judge  Carl  B.  Rubin  then 
issued  a temporary  order  that  the  black 
officers  be  reinstated  until  the  case  could 
be  heard. 

That  led  the  president  of  the  local 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  lodge,  Elmer 
Dunaway,  to  threaten  a job  action  if  the 
City  Council  ignored  seniority  in  making 
the  layoffs,  9aying  such  a move  would 
violate  the  union's  contract. 

The  Council  subsequently  voted  to 
rehire  all  those  laid  off,  using  $1  million 
left  over  in  job  training  funds.  A few  days 
later,  Judge  Rubin  ordered  the  city  to 
protect  affirmative-action  gains  in  case 
of  layoffs. 

FOP  president  Dunaway  said  the  issue 
at  stake  had  been  the  seniority  system. 
"It's  not  a black-white  issue,"  he  9aid. 


"It's  seniority.  We  will  not  let  them 
destroy  seniority." 

But  members  of  the  City  Council  said 
the  compromise  had  been  damaging. 

"I  don't  know  what  can  possibly  be  left 
of  the  integrity  of  our  budget  process  or 
the  credibility  of  this  Council."  said 
Councilman  David  S.  Mann.  “We  have 
flopped. . .because  we've  yielded  to  a 
cloud  of  intimidation  and  pressure  from 
the  police  union.” 

The  Council  was  familiar  with  the 
seniority  in  layoffs  issue.  Last  October, 
when  the  Council  sought  authority  from 
Federal  court  to  ignore  seniority  in  lay- 
ing off  firefighters,  the  firefighters'  union 
also  threatened  to  strike.  They  escaped 
layoffs  by  agreeing  to  take  no  pay  in- 
crease. 
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LAPD  reaps  harvest  of  memorabilia 

the  series  “Dragnet”  intoned  those 
words  for  millions  of  television  viewers, 
had  collected  hundreds  of  mementos  like 


"This  is  the  city,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. I work  here.  I carry  a badge.  " 

The  late  actor  Jack  Webb,  who  as  the 
somber,  no-nonsense  Sgt.  Joe  Friday  of 


Team  policing 


wwe  World  Ptwto 

Jack  Sgt.  Friday’  Webb 


Rising  stars 


The  Albuquerque  Police  Department 
recently  promoted  eight  officers,  in- 
cluding six  who  were  promoted  to 
sergeant. 

Those  promoted  were:  Richard  Mon- 
toya, who  was  promoted  from  lieutenant 
to  captain;  Jim  Arrington,  promoted 
from  sergeant  to  lieutenant;  and  the 
patrol  officers  who  were  made  sergeants, 
Grady  Taute,  Michael  B.  Burwash, 
Reynaldo  Sandoval,  David  M.  Gilmore, 
David  L.  Guzman  and  Fredrick  Switzer. 


that  badge  prior  to  his  death  last 
December  23  at  age  62. 

Last  month,  Webb’s  widow.  Opal,  in- 
vited representatives  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  to  Webb's  office  to 
pick  up  the  badges,  plaques,  guns, 
photographs  and  other  memorabilia  that 
Webb  had  collected  as  one  of  the 
country's  best-known  "cops." 

It  was  sort  of  strange  going  through 
all  those  old  mementos  and  boxing  them 
up,"  police  spokesman  Lieut.  Dan  Cooke 
told  the  Associated  Press.  "They  are 
things  she  thought  Jack  would  want  us 
to  have." 

3 more  for  Bouza 

Minneapolis  Police  Chief  Anthony 
Bouza  has  been  unanimously  appointed 
to  a second  three-year  term. 

The  Minneapolis  City  Council  first 
voted  9-to-4  to  reappoint  Bouza  to  tht 
$54,000-a-year  post,  but  voted  a second 
time  to  make  the  decision  unanimous. 

During  the  discussion  before  the  initial 
vote,  council  member  Barbara  Carlson 
said  Bouza  "was  hired  to  lead  and  to 
deliver,  and  he  has  done  that  and  been 
open  and  honest."  according  to  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer/Press. 

But  several  council  members  also 
rebuked  the  chief,  saying  he  treated  the 
council  "in  a condescending  manner" 
and  should  "curb  his  tongue." 
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Newly  graduated  Pennsylvania  State  Trooper  Raymond  Guth  gets  a congr^Xo^0 

He' hT«ie“t7  M°°Pr  ~u8  :ife'  Patricia  ~ fo,low'n8  graduation  ceremonies  £ 
Hershey  recently.  Mrs.  Guth,  who  graduated  from  the  police  academy  in  October 

presented  her  husband  with  his  diploma.  The  couple  will  be  stationed  in  Lancaster.’ 

SF  cop  in  a bind  over  probe  of  brother 


San  Francisco  Police  Officer  Richard 
Tong  is  trapped  between  the  demands  of 
his  family  and  his  profession  in  a case 
that  represents  a highly  unusual  conflict 
of  interest. 

Tong,  32,  has  been  subpoenaed  to 
testify  against  his  younger  brother. 
David,  an  alleged  member  of  the  Wah 
Ching  gang,  on  charges  of  assault  and 
kidnapping. 

If  Tong  testifies,  he  faces  the  disrup- 
tion of  his  family.  His  attorney  told  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  “Chinese 
families  are  extremely  close  and  his 
mother  and  father  couldn’t  fathom  it.  His 
family  would  never  view  him  in  the  same 
light  again." 

But  if  he  refuses  to  testify.  Tong  will  be 
fired.  Police  department  rules  require 
that  all  officers  cooperate  with  criminal 
prosecutions. 

The  quandary  was  set  up  when  the 
Tong  family  lost  jade  and  gold  heirlooms 
worth  $5,000  and  another  $5,000  in  cash 
during  a burglary  last  faU.  A few  weeks 
later,  a 16-year-old  girl  was  kidnapped 
and  driven  to  a motel,  where  she  was 
reportedly  beaten  by  three  assailants 


who  sought  information  about  the 
burglary. 

The  girl  later  identified  David  Tong  as 
one  of  the  assailants  and  told  police  that 
he  had  left  the  motel  room  several  times 
during  the  beating  and  returned  with 
new  questions  to  ask  her.  Police  found 
phone  company  records  for  a pay 
telephone  near  the  motel  that  indicated 
that  five  calls  were  placed  to  Richard 
Tong's  home  during  the  time  the  girl  was 
held. 

The  district  attorney  prosecuting  the 
younger  Tong  and  two  accomplices  said 
the  officer  will  be  "a  key  witness,”  but 
that  he  will  ask  the  officer  only  to  testify 
that  he  received  the  five  phone  calls  from 
his  brother. 

The  unusual  conflict  of  interest  became 
even  more  complicated  when  the  depart- 
ment s Gang  Task  Force  asked  the  Inter 
nal  Affairs  Bureau  to  investigate  Officer 
Tong's  refusal  to  cooperate.  Tong's  at 
torney  claims  that  the  department's  in- 
vestigators mistreated  Tong  by  secretly 
recording  a "confidential"  interview  be- 
tween the  officer  and  Gang  Task  Force 
Inspector  Tim  Simmons. 


Police  Foundation  adds  two  to  board 


The  Police  Foundation  has  announced 
two  additions  to  its  board  of  directors: 
Mayor  Henry  G.  Cisneros  of  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  and  Winston  V.  Morrow, 
president  of  Ticor,  a financial  service 
management  company. 

In  announcing  the  appointments, 
Francis  W.  Sargent,  chairman  of  the 
board,  said.  “With  their  extensive 
backgrounds  in  business  and  city 
government,  Mr.  Morrow  and  Mayor 


Cisneros  bring  to  the  board  knowledge 
and  expertise  important  to  helping  us 
formulate  policy  and  goals  for  the  foun- 
dation." 

Cisneros,  a member  of  the  San  Antonio 
City  Council  since  1975.  is  also  a member 
of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  San  Antonio  and  a former  White 
House  Fellow.  Morrow  was  president  of 
Avis  Inc.  from  1964  to  1976  and  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

The  Supreme 
Court  held  its  fourth 
oral-argument  ses- 
sion of  the  1982-83 
term  from  January 
10-24,  granting 
review  to  several 
cases  in  the  area  of 
criminal  justice. 

. With  the  wrap-up 
of  that  session,  the  J ustices  embarked  on 
a recess  that  ran  through  February  22. 
Despite  the  ever-present  backlog  of  cases 
and  decisions  awaiting  the  Court's  atten- 
tion, however,  the  Chief  Justice  could  not 
forego  the  opportunity  to  highlight  the 
Supreme  Court's  docket  dilemma  in  his 
address  to  the  midyear  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  On  February 
6 in  New  Orleans,  Chief  Justice  Burger 
dropped  a judicial  bombshell  when,  for 
the  first  time  in  over  a decade,  he  outlined 
a proposed  new  alternative  for  easing  the 
Supreme  Court  docket  — the  creation,  on 
an  experimental  five-year  basis,  of  a na- 
tional court  of  appeals  to  resolve  conflicts 
arising  between  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals and  to  screen  petitions  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  proposal  called  for 
the  new  court  to  be  staffed  for  six  months 
to  a year  by  either  seven  or  nine  Federal 
appellate  judges  already  assigned  to  a 
designated  Federal  circuit.  The  Supreme 
Court  would,  of  course,  reserve  the  right 
to  review  the  decisions  of  the  experimen- 
tal national  court  of  appeals. 

Responding  to  the  fact  that  since  1972 
there  has  been  a proposal  in  the  works  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a national 
court  of  appeals  with  limited  jurisdiction 
along  Federal-state  lines,  or  with 
separate  functions  for  criminal  and  civil 
appeals,  the  Chief  Justice  noted  that 
because  of  the  increased  litigation  and 
the  need  to  prepare  for  the  21st  Century, 
the  Supreme  Court  ' can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  vacuous  notion  that  we  can 
get  along  with  the  present  structure 
‘because  we  have  always  done  it  that 
way.’  ” 

I n fact,  history  seems  to  bear  out  Chief 
Justice  3urger's  notion  that  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal  courts 
have  evolved  in  response  to  the  changing 
needs  of  American  society.  The  proposed 
experimental  national  court  of  appeals,  it 
would  appear,  is  the  next  logical  step. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  envisioned  by 


the  drafters  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution as  playing  a unique,  co-equal 
role  in  the  governance  of  thi  s country . Ar- 
ticle III  Section  1 of  the  Constitution  in 
relevant  part  provides:  "The  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. . ." 

In  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  Congress 
established  judicial  districts  and  pro- 
vided for  a district  court  in  each  district. 
Over  a century  later,  in  1891,  Congress 
again  acted  and  created  circuit  courts  of 
appeals  to  review  the  decisions  of  the 
Federal  district  courts. 

A politically  astute  Supreme  Court 
convinced  Congress  in  1925  to  pass  the 
"Judges  Bill,"  which  gave  the  Supreme 
Court  discretion  in  granting  writs  of  cer- 
tiorari, thus  in  effect  narrowing  the  man- 
datory jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Along  the  way  special  Federal  courts 
were  created  to  deal  with  tax  cases, 
customs,  patent  appeals  and  suits 
against  the  Federal  Government.  In 
more  recent  times,  a new  Federal  circuit 
was  created  through  the  splitting  of  the 
overburdened  Federal  appellate  courts  in 
the  Southern  states. 

Inasmuch  as  no  new  Federal  judge- 
ships  would  have  to  be  created  to  staff 
the  national  court  of  appeals,  the  Chief 
Justice's  proposal  represents  a political- 
ly acceptable  evolution  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  that  would  ease  the  Supreme 
Court's  burden  and  allow  it  to  concen- 
trate on  the  most  important  cases  and 
controversies. 

In  calling  on  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  leadership  to 
press  for  Congressional  action  on  the  pro- 
posal, Chief  Justice  Burger  warned:  "On- 
ly fundamental  changes  in  structure  and 
jurisdiction  will  provide  a solution  that 
will  maintain  the  historic  posture  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  will  insure  proper  time 
for  reflection,  preserve  the  traditional 
quality  of  decisions,  and  avoid  a break- 
down of  the  system  or  of  some  of  the 
Justices." 

• 

Of  the  cases  granted  Supreme  Court 
review  just  prior  to  the  Court's  month- 
long recess  were  several  of  significance  to 
members  of  the  criminal  justice  com- 
munity. Those  cases  and  a Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  involving  the  civil  liability 
of  a police  chief  follow 


Miranda  Warnings 

The  Supreme  Court  has  granted  review 
to  determine  if  statements  made  to  a pro- 
bation officer  without  the  Miranda  warn- 
ings first  being  given  must  be  excluded 
at  the  probationer's  subsequent  criminal 
trial. 

The  question  arose  out  of  a decision  of 
the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  reported 
at  324  N.W.2d  340,  where  the  defendant 
who  was  on  probation  was  required  to 
meet  with  the  probation  officer  and 
answer  her  questions.  In  this  case,  the 
Minnesota  high  court  found  that  where 
the  probation  officer  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  statements  made  to  her 
would  be  incriminating  she  should  have 
given  the  probationer  the  warning  about 
his  Fifth  Amendment  right  against  self- 
incrimination prior  to  any  questioning. 
In  the  absence  of  Miranda-type  warn- 
ings, the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
found  that  the  probationer’s  statements 
should  have  been  excluded  from  his 
criminal  trial. 

When  the  case  actually  is  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  probably  in 
the  spring  of  1984,  the  Justices  will  home 
in  on  whether  the  Fifth  Amendment  re- 
quires, "absent  giving  of  warning  of  type 
set  forth  in  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S. 
436  (1966),  suppression  of  probationer's 
noncustodial  but  incriminating  admis- 
sions to  probation  officer,  given  in  situa- 
tion in  which  probationer  is  required  by 
probation  conditions  to  meet  with  officer 
as  directed  and  to  be  truthful  with  her, 
and  probation  officer  suspects  that  pro- 
bationer was  involved  in  prior  criminal 
activity?"  (Minnesota  v.  Murphy,  No. 
82-827,  petition  for  certiorari  granted  on 
January  17,  1983.) 

Warrantless  Entry 

The  Supreme  Court  will  review  a 
decision  of  the  Michigan  Court  of  Ap- 
peals that  held  that  an  arson  squad's 
policy  of  permitting  the  warrantless 
search  of  a burned  dwelling  when  the 
owner  of  that  dwelling  is  not  at  home  is  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  present  case,  decided  by  he 
Michigan  high  court  on  March  30,  1982, 
an  arson  investigator  went  to  the  house 
without  a search  warrant  six  hours  after 
the  blaze  had  been  put  out.  There  was  no 
showing  on  the  part  of  the  arson  in- 
vestigator that  there  were  "exigent  cir- 
cumstances" which  would  have 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  a warrant 


Reverse  thinking: 

Study  finds  few  convictions  overturned  on  appeal 


Very  few  criminal  convictions  are 
reversed  on  appeal,  and  most  that  are 
reversed  tend  to  involve  less  serious 
crimes  or  cases  in  which  the  defendant's 
guilt  is  in  doubt. 

Calif,  court  says  ‘ no 9 to 
San  Francisco  gun  ban 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  to  overturn  a lower  court  ruling 
that  it  was  illegal  for  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  to  ban  handgun  possession. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors passed  the  law  July  28,  making 
San  Francisco  the  largest  city  to  enact 
such  a ban.  But  anti-gun  control  groups 
challenged  the  law.  arguing  that  only  the 
state  government  can  regulate  hand- 
guns. A state  appeals  court  agreed  and 
threw  out  the  ordinance,  a ruling  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  to  let  stand. 


That  finding,  which  contradicts  public 
opinion  about  the  reversal  of  convictions, 
is  part  of  a study  of  criminal  appeals  in  a 
California  appellate  court  that  was  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Bar  Foundation. 

The  study  said,  "The  popular  com- 
plaint about  too  many  reversals  of 
criminal  convictions  on  appeal  is  a red 
herring"  that  has  "diverted  attention 
from  more  basic  questions  about  the 
functions  that  should  be  served  by  in- 
termediate appellate  review." 

It  found  that  the  California  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  decisions  in  only  26  of 
the  504  appeals  it  decided  during  the 
study  period  in  the  mid-1970  s.  Of  the 
10,000  convictions  in  the  trial  courts  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  only  .26  percent 
were  reversed  on  appeal. 

Thomas  Y.  Davies,  who  conducted  the 
study,  said  he  found  that  appellate 
judges  are  not  eager  to  reverse.  Instead, 


he  said,  they  generally  follow  guidelines 
that  lead  them  to  affirm  convictions. 

For  example,  he  said,  appellate  judges 
usually  will  not  hear  new  issues  that  were 
not  decided  by  the  trial  judge,  will  not 
change  factual  findings  of  the  trial  judge 
and  will  find  a legal  error  "harmless" 
unless  it  clearly  affected  the  verdict. 

Davies  found  that  only  26  of  204  legal 
errors  recognized  by  the  court  in  the 
study  led  to  reversals  of  convictions. 

The  researcher  called  for  further  study 
of  the  intermediate  appellate  process  to 
determine  whether  it  can  be  made  into  "a 
more  vigorous  agent  to  sustain  the  rule  of 
law."  He  said  he  questions  whether  the 
narrow  review  of  criminal  prosecution  is 
adequate  to  maintain  due  process  stan- 
dards. 

The  study  was  published  in  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  Research 
Journal. 


before  the  search  and  seizure  of  the  in- 
criminating evidence. 

Based  on  that  finding,  the  Michigan 
court  noted  that  in  the  defendant’s  trial 
arising  out  of  the  arson  it  was  an  error  for 
the  trial  court  to  deny  the  defendant's 
motion  to  suppress  evidence  found  and 
seized  from  the  remains  of  the  fire. 

Among  the  principal  questions  before 
the  Supreme  Court  is  whether  an  arson 
invesitgator  needs  u warrant  to  enter  a 
burned  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  cause  of  the  fire  when  the 
investigator  is  acting  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  after  the  fire  has  been  ex- 
tinguished. (Michigan  v.  Clifford,  No. 
82-357,  petition  for  certiorari  granted  on 
January  24,  1983.) 

Press  Access  to  Jury  Selection 

In  a decision  announced  without  an  ac- 
companying opinion,  the  California 
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On  the  front  lines  of  progressivism 

An  interview  with  PERF  president  John  Duffy,  sheriff  o 


Sheriff John  F.  Duffy  of  San  Diego  County  is  a man 
who  likes  to  get  involved. 

He  is  president  of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  a Washington-based  group  made  up  of  70 
police  chiefs  from  the  largest  jurisdictions  in  the 
j country. 

He  also  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs  'Association  and  the  advisory  board  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice.  He  is  a long-time 
member  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  a policy  board  member  for  the  Western  States 
J Information  Network,  which  coordinates  in- 
\ vestigative  information  network  in  five  Western 
states,  an  executive  board  member  of  both  the 
California  State  Sheriffs  'Association  and  the  Califor- 
nia Peace  Officers'  Association  and  a past  president 
of  the  San  Diego  County  Police  Chiefs ' and  Sheriffs ' 

I Association. 

He  has  been  a mem  ber  of  PERF  since  it  was  formed 
in  1 976  by  a group  of  progressive  chiefs  led  by  former 
New  York  City  commissioner  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  but 
[ says  he  was  surprised  to  be  chosen  president. 

“I  thought  it  was  rather  strange  that  an  organiza- 
tion  that  was  composed  primarily  of  East  Coast 
police  chiefs  would  elect  a West  Coast  sheriff  as  their 
president,  he  said  "I  don't  know  how  it  happened" 
In  addition  to  his  work,  for  professional  associa- 
j tions>  Duffy  keeps  busy  as  sheriff  of  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty, where  he  is  responsible  for  law  enforcement  for 
542,000  residents  in  a 3,800-square  mile  area. 


The  Couper  Caper 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  The  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  recently  published  a controversial 
monograph  by  Chief  David  Couper  of  Madison,  Wise., 
entitled,  "How  to  Rate  Your  Local  Police."  What  sort  of 
thinking  went  into  the  decision  to  publish  that  tract? 
DUFFY:  Well,  that's  his  publication,  as  you  probably 
know.  Dave  Couper  is  a member  of  PERF  and,  as  we 
would  do  for  any  of  our  members,  PERF  has  published 
that  for  him.  There  is  a statement  in  the  preface  that 
says  it  is  not  necessarily  the  opinions  or  reflect  the  views 
of  the  organization  of  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
or  any  of  its  other  members.  It's  really  Dave  Couper's 
work.  I happen  to  agree  with  him,  but  someone  else 
might  not. 

I see  nothing  wrong  with  the  public,  the  citizens  that 
we  serve  rating  us  on  our  efficiency.  Of  course,  maybe  I 
feel  that  way  because  1 'm  an  elected  official,  serving  in  a 
non-partisan  office,  so  I’m  not  involved  in  the  parties.  I 
get  ray  report  card  from  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty, about  two  million  of  them,  every  four  years.  They  tell 
me  whether  or  not  I've  done  a good  job.  Dave’s  is  more 
definitive  in  taking  the  organization  and  rating  it,  so 
you  can  know  kind  of  how  to  rate  it.  But  there  are  some 
in  our  profession  who  object  to  that  kind  of  thing.  It'll  be 
controversial.  There  are  still  chiefs  of  police  who  resent 
what  they  call  interference  in  the  administration  of  a 
police  department,  and  there  are  some  police  chiefs  who 
still  believe  that  they  know  best.  There  are  other  police 
chiefs,  and  I guess  I fall  in  that  category,  who  believe 
that  our  only  purpose  for  existing  is  to  serve  the  public. 
Everything  we  do  is  the  public’s  business.  We’re  sub- 
ject to  the  public  scrutiny.  Now  that  doesn’t  mean  I 
believe  in  civilian  review  boards,  because  I do  not.  But  in 
terms  of  running  an  open  shop  where  people  can  see 
what  you’re  doing  and  why  you’re  doing  it  and  so  on,  I 
believe  that’s  the  way  it  should  be  going. 

Progressive,  Not  Liberal 

LEN:  PERF  has  a reputation  within  the  policing  profes- 
sion as  being  an  organization  of  liberal  police  chiefs.  Do 
you  think  that  term  is  accurate? 

DUFFY:  I think  the  term  is  inaccurate  — I don’t  think  it 
is.  I know  it’s  inaccurate.  PERF’s  small  enough  that  I 
know  those  individuals;  there’s  only  70  members  and 
they  are  the  chiefs  of  police  of  the  larger  jurisdictions,  as 
you  well  know.  There  are  a couple  of  other  requirements 
for  membership:  number  one,  you  must  have  a college 


The  sheriff's  office  also  processes  120,000  arrests  a 
year  and  cares  for  an  average  daily  jail  population  of 
almost  2,000. 

On  May  25,  he  will  celebrate  30  years  with  the 
sheriff's  office  — an  anniversary  that  will  be  marked 
with  a testimonial  dinner  May  20.  Money  raised  ! 
through  the  dinner  will  go  to  an  account  the  sheriff 
started  to  raise  money  for  management  training  for 
his  staff.  1 1 will  be  christened  the  John  F.  Duffy  Fund 
in  his  honor. 

Duffy  was  first  elec  ted  sheriff  in  1970  and  was  mos  t • 
recently  re-elected  in  1982,  winning  62  percent  of  the 
vote.  When  he  won  office  in  1980,  he  ran  against  seven 
other  candidates,  defeating  one  in  a run-off  election 
by  just  over  1,000  votes. 

Duffy  considers  himself  a San  Diego  native  j 
although  he  was  bom  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  his  ' 
military  family  traveled  for  10  of  his  childhood  years. 
Since  he  lived  in  San  Diego  from  the  time  he  was 
three  months  old  until  he  began  school  and  again  in 
high  school,  Duffy  said,  "If  you  can  have  a place  that 
you  're  almost  a native  of,  I guess  I'm  almost  a San 
Diego  native. " 

He  is  a graduate  of  the  FBI  National  Academy,  The 
Police  Executive  Institute  and  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Institute  and  holds  a lifetime  credential  to 
teach  in  California  colleges. 

In  1976,  he  received  the  Law  Enforcement  Com- 
mendation Medal  from  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  American  Revolution. 


degree;  number  two,  you  must  be  invited  to  membership 
by  one  of  the  other  members.  We  have  decided  that  we 
are  trying  to  be  progressive.  To  the  degree  that  "pro- 
gressive” means  "liberal,"  1 suppose  I can  understand 
someone  attaching  that  label,  but  it  certainly  is  not  a 
correct  philosophical  label. 

Most  of  the  members  of  PERF,  for  example,  believe  in 
the  death  penalty.  I would  say  most  liberal  chiefs  — and 
we  have  some  liberal  chiefs  in  the  organization  — do  not 
believe  in  the  death  penalty.  I think,  and  PERF  thinks 
as  an  organization,  that  that’s  healthy  that  we  have  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  that  we  have  different 
philosophical  views.  Other  organizations  — and  I really 
have  to  be  candid,  I’m  talking  about  the  IACP  — don't 
think  that  way  as  an  organization.  They  think  that  all 
police  chiefs  should  think  the  same.  That's  their 
organizational  philosophy.  It  doesn’t  reflect  the  views 
of  the  individuals  of  IACP,  but  the  organizational 
philosophy  of  IACP  is  this:  We  stand  all  on  the  same 
side  of  an  issue.  Every  chief  of  police  should  be  opposed 
to  the  death  penalty.  That  would  be  the  viewpoint  of  the 
IACP.  PERF  would  not  even  take  a stand  as  an 
organization,  unless  we  voted  to  do  it  somehow,  because 
we  respect  the  difference  of  opinion  within  the  chiefs  of 
police. 

I think  "progressive”  is  a good  label,  because  of  the 
fact  that  our  existence  is  based  on  two  things  — research 
and  debate.  Without  them,  you  can't  progress.  If  you 
don’t  have  research  and  you  don’t  have  debate,  you’re 
never  going  to  progress.  I’m  not  denigrating  the  IACP 
or  any  other  organization  that  has  a different  purpose, 
but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  IACP  to  conduct  research, 
it’s  not  the  purpose  of  IACP  to  engage  in  debate! 
They’re  a membership  service  organization  for  a very 
large  number  of  people.  Consequently,  most  of  their 
membership  is  made  up  of  chiefs  of  police  of  very  small 
departments,  because  American  policing  is  primarily 
very  small  departments.  The  viewpoint  of  the  chief  of 
police  with  a 10-man  police  department  in  a suburban  or 
rural  area  is  not  likely  to  be  the  same  as  the  head  of  an 
agency  that  is  dealing  with  urban  crime  problems,  and 
that's  what  we  are  in  PERF,  by  definition.  We  require  a 
minimum  service  population  of  100,000  and  there  aren't 
that  many  in  the  country  that  have  a minimum  service 
population  of  100,000.  The  other  requirement  is  that 
they  have  a minimum  complement  of  200  sworn  officers. 
There  are  damn  few  iq  the  country  that  have  200  sworn 
officers. 


‘A  lot  of  people  still  believe 
that  Pat  Murphy  controls  the 
Police  Executive  Research 
Forum.  He  was  instrumental 
in  forming  it,  getting 
organized,  but  isn’t  even 
eligible  to  be  a member.’ 


‘Elitism’  and  Identity  Crises 

LEN:  Those  requirements  concerning  the  size  of  the 
department  and  a member’s  college  education  have  led 
some  to  criticize  PERF  as  an  elitist  organization.  Do 
you  think  it  is  elitist? 

DUFFY:  We  don’t  criticize  anyone  else  because  of  their 
size  or  the  direction  they  want  to  go.  It  just  happens  to 
be  that  we  get  together  because  we  share  common  prob- 
lems, just  as.  I suppose,  chiefs  of  police  of  a particular 
state  or  something  might  get  together  because  they 
share  common  problems. 

I think  the  perception  could  very  well  be  that  we  are 
elite.  That  doesn't  change  the  accuracy  of  it  — the 
perception  is  just  inaccurate.  We  don’t  think  we're  elite 
at  all,  but  we  do  think  there’s  such  a thing  — within  the 
IACP,  I'll  give  you  an  example  now,  of  the  Major  Cities 
Chiefs.  Now  the  Major  Cities  Chiefs  are  the  chiefs  of 
police  and  a couple  of  sheriffs  who  have  a minimum  ser- 
vice population  of  500,000.  There  are  about  30  in  the 
United  States  that  achieve  that  — the  chief  of  police  of 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles  and  so  on  — and  it  excludes  everybody  else, 
because  you  can’t  be  a member  of  the  Major  Cities 
Chiefs  if  you  don’t  have  the  right  population.  To  that 
degree,  I guess  they’re  perceived  as  being  elitist  also. 

I don't  know  what  it  is.  One  of  the  things  I believe  has 
caused  this  perception  among  some  police  chiefs  that 
we're  the  liberal  chiefs  and  elitists  is  the  fact  of  the  con- 
fusion between  the  Police  Foundation  and  Pat  Murphy 
as  [its]  president  and  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  of  which  Pat  Murphy  is  not  even  eligible  to  be  a 
member.  The  two  organizations  are  entirely  separate 
and  have  entirely  separate  purposes. . . . Pat  Murphy  is 
a fine  man.  I don't  agree  with  many  of  his  philosophies, 
personally.  I would  defend  to  the  death,  as  Voltaire  said, 
his  right  to  say  that.  I disagree  very  strongly,  as  did 
most  chiefs,  with  the  action  taken  in  the  IACP  to  cen- 
sure him  for  his  public  statements,  his  philosophies. 
That  would  never  happen  in  an  organization  like  PERF 
because  we  believe  strongly  in  differences  of  opinion  and 
we  believe  that  that's  the  foundation  for  progress, 
research  and  debate. 

What  I d like  to  do  in  this  interview  is  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dispel  some  of  the  problems  we  have  with  con- 
necting the  Police  Foundation  to  PERF.  They're  two 
separate  organizations  with  different  purposes.  We  hap- 
pen to  share  the  same  offices  with  the  Police  Founda- 
tion, the  same  address,  but  we  pay  them  rent.  We 
receive  about  five  percent  [of  our  funding  from  them], 
which  helps  a little  bit  with  the  overhead,  but  there  is  no 
connection  at  all.  That  means  we’re  in  competition  with 
the  foundation  for  grants,  for  governmental  services. 
LEN:  How  do  you  think  that  misconception  about  the 
ties  between  the  two  organizations  got  started? 

DUFFY:  Because  of  the  president  of  the  Police  Founda- 
tion. Pat  Murphy.  A lot  of  people  still  believe  that  Pat 
Murphy  controls  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum. 
He  was  instrumental  in  forming  it,  getting  organized, 
but  isn’t  even  eligible  to  be  a member.  To  be  a member  of 
PERF,  you  have  to  be  the  chief  executive  — the  sheriff 
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or  the  chief  — of  one  of  the  larger  departments.  Pat  Mur- 
phy, as  president  of  the  Police  Foundation,  isn’t  eligible 
He's  been  a controversial  figure,  I guess,  in  policing, 
which  has  tended  to  crystallize  positions,  so  a lot  of  peo- 
ple either  take  the  position  that  they  hate  Pat  Murphy 
or  they  love  Pat  Murphy.  The  controversy  surrounding 
him  has  drawn  PERF  into  it  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
share  the  same  office  space.  We  get  a little  bit  of  support 
from  them  — although  people  think  we  get  a lot  of  it 
from  the  foundation  and  don't  realize  that  we're  in  com- 
petition with  them  for  a lot  of  the  same  sources. 

LEN:  Are  there  other  ways,  besides  being  drawn  into 
controversy,  that  being  identified  with  the  Police  Foun- 
dation hurts  PERF? 

DUFFY:  To  the  extent  that  it  is  damaging  — and  I’m 
not  sure  that  it  is  damaging  — I suppose  it’s  ag- 
gravating to  be  misunderstood.  So  I ve  done  my  best  to 
correct  that.  I met  with  the  board  of  officers  of  the  IACP 
and  explained  to  them  the  difference.  In  fact,  every  one 
of  our  members  is  an  active  member  of  the  IACP,  so  if 
there’s  any  criticism  or  so  on  from  the  IACP,  it’s 
directed  at  its  own  members.  But  I don’t  really  think  it’s 
been  damaging. 

What’s  in  a Name 

LEN:  As  president  of  the  forum,  what  is  your  vision  of 
the  group's  purpose? 

DUFFY:  We  provide  exactly  what  [the  name]  says  — a 
forum  for  the  debate  of  issues  affecting  policing  in  this 
country.  We  spent  [a  day  at  our  semi-annual  meeting] 
discussing  promotional  policies,  whether  we  can  even 
come  up  with  a [model]  promotional  policy.  All  the 
members  participated  with  what  I thought  were  pretty 
positive  ideas.  They  disagreed  strongly;  some  people 
changed  their  minds  after  participating  in  the  debate. 
We  arrived  at  no  model  policy,  but  a debate  after  all  is  a 
process.  It  doesn't  have  to  have  a result.  So  that's  our 
main  purpose,  to  provide  that  kind  of  forum.  We’re  not  a 
membership  organization.  We  only  have  70  active 
members. 

The  second  thing  that  we  do  is  we  conduct  research, 
with  a staff  that’s  based  in  Washington.  The  funding  for 
that  research  comes  from  a variety  of  sources.  Only  a 
very  small  portion  — five  percent  — comes  from  the 
Police  Foundation. 

LEN:  In  keeping  with  the  idea  of  being  a forum  for 
discussion,  what  other  kinds  of  topics  did  PERF  deal 
with  at  its  most  recent  meeting? 

DUFFY:  Two  major  things.  We  heard  a proposal  from 
Adam  Walinsky,  [who]  has  proposed  what  he  calls  a 
"police  corps”  for  the  state  of  New  York.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  over  that.  We  pick  a topic  and 
provide  a forum  to  discuss  it  like  that,  for  our  members 
to  participate  and  share  their  own  ideas.  Adam  Walin- 
sky made  the  presentation  to  our  members  and  what  he 
was  really  looking  for  was  some  feedback  from  the  heads 
of  the  larger  law  enforcement  jurisdictions  in  the  coun- 
try. His  proposal  is  geared  toward  the  state  of  New 
York.  Our  interest  was  anything  that's  new  in  our  field. 
We  obviously  would  like  to  know  about  it  and  be  able  to 
debate  it  among  ourselves.  We’ll  be  watching  with  in- 
terest what  happens  in  New  York  now.  For  example, 
whether  Mr.  Walinsky  is  able  to  obtain  state  funding 
from  the  state  legislature.  If  that  idea  catches  on,  it  will 
then  become  [an  issue  we  will  discuss  further.] 

The  second  thing  we  dealt  with  was  [the]  proposed 
policy  for  promotional  exams.  We  have  a forum  commit- 
tee, and  the  forum  committee  was  assigned  the  project 
of  coming  up  with  a model  policy  for  police  promotions. 
In  research  we’ve  discovered  there  are  a lot  of  different 
methods  all  over  the  United  States  — state  laws  are 
sometimes  different  and  contracts  between  employees 
and  so  on  are  different  — so  we're  trying  to  come  up  with 
something  that  would  be  adaptable  to  most  states. 
What  [the  committee  members]  came  up  with  they  were 
to  present  to  the  membership,  the  draft  of  a proposal. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  discussion  on  both  sides  — I 
should  say,  several  sides  — and  that  of  course  is  what 
PERF  is  all  about.  The  debate  finally  resulted  in  send- 
ing it  back  to  the  forum  committee  to  rework  with  some 
serious  input.  So  that  policy  will  be  developed  at  some 
later  time.  We'll  be  meeting  in  Washington  in  May,  and 
it’ll  be  discussed  then.  Whether  we’ll  finally  adopt  one,  I 


don't  know. 

Building  Models 

LEN:  What's  involved  in  a model  policy? 

DUFFY:  It  would  be  like  we  did  in  the  model  policy  for 
handling  citizens'  complaints  — for  which  we  received  a 
lot  of  demand,  600  agencies,  mostly  smaller  ones  that 
don’t  have  the  resources  to  develop  their  own,  have 
asked  for  this  policy.  Not  only  that,  but  a number  of 
public  interest  groups. 

We  expect  this  won’t  have  that  sort  of  response,  but 
will  be  wanted  by  departments  to  look  at  as ' 'This  is  the 
best  thinking  after  a lot  of  debate  and  changing,  this  is 
the  best  way  to  handle  promotions*,’ 1 1 may  not  be  legal- 
ly possible  in  your  jurisdiction,  there  may  be  other  con- 
siderations, but  this  is  the  best  thinking  of  a lot  of  people 
in  this  business  with  a lot  of  experience. 

LEN:  What  will  it  include? 

DUFFY:  It's  going  to  include,  as  far  as  the  testing  pro- 
cess, four  recognized  methods:  written  tests,  oral  ex- 
aminations. measurement  of  promotion  potential  and 
capability  and  assessment  centers.  At  least  those  will  be 
part  of  the  matrix  of  the  policy.  Also,  possibly  the  use  of 
performance  critique  — there’s  a lot  of  debate  about 
that.  Some  say  that  performance  as  a patrol  officer  does 
not  necessarily  mean  you’ll  have  a good  performance  as 
a supervisor.  Some  police  officers  may  be  excellent 


would  be  a good  idea  if  the  Administration,  whoever’s 
going  to  write  the  bill,  sits  down  with  myself  as  presi- 
dent of  PERF.  [and  the  heads  of]  the  National  Sheriff’s 
Association,  the  District  Attorneys  Association,  and  so 
on,  and  gets  our  input  before  the  bill  is  actually  written. 
We  can  also  be  of  some  assistance  in  making  sure  these 
bad  things  don't  get  in  the  bill. 

LEN:  The  IACP  has  been  testifying  before  Congres- 
sional committees  and  lobbying  for  criminal  justice  bills 
to  an  increasing  extent.  Is  that  something  that  PERF 


‘ Some  police  officers  may  be  excellent  patrol  officers,  but 
mediocre  supervisors . Some  may  be  good  supervisors  but 
not  do  so  well  on  performance  evaluations 


patrol  officers,  but  mediocre  supervisors.  Some  of  our 
members  also  feel  that  while  that  may  be  true,  the  con- 
verse is  that  some  police  officers  may  be  good  super- 
visors but  not  do  so  well  on  performance  evaluations. 
There  had  been  four  unresolved  issues  concerning  the 
policy,  but  the  discussion  was  not  on  the  unresolved 
issues,  it  was  on  some  other  things  that  we  thought  had 
been  settled.  So  we’re  back  to  the  drawing  board.  It’s  a 
real  hectic  process.  We’re  not  clones  and  you  can’t 
stereotype  the  police  chiefs  and  sheriffs. 

The  Late  Crime  Bill 

LEN:  What  other  topics  is  PERF  dealing  with  right 
now? 

DUFFY:  The  so-called  crime  bill  that  was  before  the 
Congress  and  was  passed  by  the  Congress,  then  vetoed 
by  President  Reagan,  had  a number  of  things  that  law 
enforcement  executives  are  vitally  interested  in  — of 
course  one  of  which  was  some  money  for  aid  to  local  law 
enforcement.  There  were  things  that  were  wrong  with 
that  bill,  that  the  Administration  said  they  simply 
couldn't  live  with,  one  of  which  was  the  so-called  "drug- 
czar,”  whereby  it  was  required  that  someone  of  Cabinet 
rank  would  be  appointed  to  oversee  the  entire  Federal  ef- 
fort toward  combatting  drug  trafficking.  That  was  a 
bad  part  of  the  bill  and  I can  understand  that  they  really 
couldn’t  live  with  it.  You  have  one  Cabinet-level  official 
already,  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  responsible  for 
several  agencies  that  are  involved  in  that,  including  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  the  FBI,  even  over 
in  the  Defense  Department  they’re  involved  now  in  the 
Federal  effort.  So  you  can  see  that  it  would  be  a difficult 
situation  to  have  this  super-Cabinet  individual  doing 
that.  Some  of  us.  myself  specifically,  suggested  that 
perhaps  that  part  could  be  resolved  by  appointing  the 
Attorney  General  as  that  person.  That  didn't  seem  to 
help,  and  I can  understand  their  reaction  to  that,  which 
was  that  that'd  be  fine  for  this  Administration,  but 
maybe  the  next  Administration  wouldn’t  want  to  do 
that.  It  was  such  a defect  that  they  felt  they  had  to  veto 
it. 

I've  had  some  personal  conversations  with  Ed  Meese 
and  they  will  be  writing  a bill,  and  we  expect  to  ha  ve  con- 
siderable input  into  the  new  bill.  I’ll  be  back  in 
Washington  soon  and  I ’ll  be  meeting  with  Ed  Meese  and 
perhaps  with  some  other  law  enforcement  heads  of 
associations  like  the  IACP  and  the  National  District  At- 
torney Association  and  so  on.  I've  suggested  that  it 


also  will  be  active  in,  and  do  you  also  expect  that  to  in- 
crease? 

DUFFY : PERF  has  been  doing  it  long  before  IACP  was. 
I've  testified  myself  several  times  before  Congressional 
committees  on  a whole  variety  of  things.  For  example,  I 
think  the  last  time  was  when  the  Administration  was 
considering  merging  the  alcohol,  tobacco  and  firearms 
portion  of  the  Treasury  with  something  else,  either  with 
the  Secret  Service  or  somebody  else.  That  got  to  be  quite 
an  emotional  issue  in  Congress. 

LEN:  Were  you  disappointed  over  the  veto  of  the  crime 
bill? 

DUFFY:  No,  I understand  it.  I’m  disappointed  in  the 
results,  but  another  defect  that  was  in  that  bill  that  was 
very  bad  was  that  it  would  have  provided  that  a third 
robbery  or  burglary,  instead  of  being  a state  offense, 
prosecuted  locally  by  a local  district  attorney,  would 
become  a Federal  offense.  That  probably  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  start  with,  but  even  if  not,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  work  around.  What  does  the  third  offense 
mean?  Does  it  mean  the  third  conviction?  Does  that 
take  into  consideration  what  started  out  to  be  a 
burglary  and  is  plea-bargained  to  perhaps  a theft?  It's  a 
very  difficult  situation.  That  was  another  requirement 
of  the  bill  that  made  it  a defect. 

The  trouble  is,  it  was  hastily  passed  in  the  Christmas 
rush  and  these  amendments  all  got  thrown  on  at  the  last 
minute.  The  bill  started  out  in  good  shape  and  except  for 
about  three  amendments  that  made  it  so  defective  that 
the  Administration  couldn't  live  with  it,  it  would  have 
been  all  right.  So  we  have  to  start  over  again  now  and 
that  is  disappointing.  I 'm  not  disappointed  so  much  in 
the  veto  as  I am  in  the  process  of  adding  hastily  con- 
ceived amendments  to  a bill.  They  should  stick  with  the 
subject  matter  instead  of  trying  to  do  everything  else  in 
that  one  bill.  I hope  that  Senator  [Arlen]  Specter  and 
Congressman  [Bill]  Hughes  and  others  are  going  to 
work  together  with  the  Administration  in  putting  some 
sort  of  thing  together  that  will  provide  the  aid  to  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  that  is  necessary.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a role  to  play,  and  if  we  can  keep  out 
some  of  these  politically  oriented  side  isues,  we'll  all  do 
well.  No  one  disagrees  on  what  the  proper  goal  is,  but 
trying  to  get  there  through  the  Congressional  process  is 
quite  difficult. 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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DRUNKEN-DRIVING  CRACKDOWN:  On  the  roads,  in  the  schools 


Experts  debate  effectiveness  of  new  DUI  laws 


Continued  from  Page  1 

"With  being  in  the  spotlight  like  it  has. 
we  ve  begun  to  raise  awareness,  and 
awareness  is  the  first  step.  It’s  starting 
to  permeate  the  skulls  of  drivers." 

"The  crackdown  is  going  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  is  not  yet  having  a 
significant  effect  on  the  nation  overall,” 
said  James  Fell,  a research  scientist  with 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

"We  have  not  found  much  difference 
between  states  that  put  significantly 
more  emphasis  on  alcohol  programs  and 
states  with  average  programs.” 

James  Raster,  a Minnesota  attorney 
who  specializes  in  drunken-driving  law. 
called  the  enactment  of  stiffer  penalties 
a simple-minded  solution  to  a complex 
problem. 

"It  is  hurting  more  than  it  is  helping, 
by  using  the  finite  amount  of  funds 
available  to  crack  down  on  the  few 
drunken  drivers  who  find  their  way  into 
the  system,  rather  than  on  making  sure 
more  drunken  drivers  get  arrested." 

The  questions  about  whether  legis- 
lative changes  can  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  alcohol-related  accidents  on 
America's  highways  have  grown  as  more 
and  more  states  have  enacted  new  laws. 

In  1982  alone,  22  states  approved  stif- 
fer penalties  for  drunken-driving  convic- 
tions, with  many  mandating  that 
drunken  drivers  spend  time  in  jail. 

Eleven  states  made  prosecution  of 
drunken-driving  charges  easier,  either  by 
limiting  plea  bargaining  or  by  adopting 
"per  se"  laws,  which  eliminate  the  need 
to  prove  that  a high  level  of  alcohol  in  the 
blood  actually  impaired  the  defendant  s 
driving. 


Five  states  raised  the  legal  drinking 
age. 

As  the  new  laws  went  into  effect, 
statistics  began  to  pile  up. 

In  Florida,  where  since  July  1 judges 


have  been  required  to  sentence  first-time 
offenders  to  50  hours  of  community  ser- 
vice, fine  them  at  least  $250  and  suspend 
their  licenses  for  up  to  six  months,  the 
number  of  highway  deaths  has  dropped 
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Pulling  Them  Over  to  the  Side: 

1982  Legislative  Action  on  Drunk  Driving 


'States  with  two  or  more  minimum  ages  differentiate  between 
beer,  wine  and  hard  liquor. 


reports  a 41  percent  increase  in  drunken- 
driving  arrests. 

In  Maryland,  where  the  drinking  age 
was  raised  from  18  to  21,  probation  was 
eliminated  for  second-time  offenders  and 
blood  tests  were  mandated  in  all  fatal  ac- 
cidents, arrests  rose  50  percent  last  year 
and  alcohol-related  deaths  dropped  29 
percent. 

In  Arizona,  where  a state  legislator 
was  killed  by  a drunken  driver,  new 
legislation  requires  a minimum  of  24 
hours  in  jail,  a $250  fine  and  a 90-day 
license  suspension  for  a first  conviction. 
The  number  of  highway  fatalities  there 
has  dropped  almost  24  percent. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  figures  was 
quickly  obscured  by  conflicting  inter- 
pretations and  notable  exceptions. 

Keeping  the  Public’s  Attention 
Although  law  enforcement  authorities 
in  most  states  boasted  of  rising  arrest 
rates,  saying  the  increases  showed  that 
more  of  the  drinking  drivers  on  the  road 
were  being  arrested,  some  bragged  that 
arrest  rates  were  down,  showing  that 
fewer  drunken  drivers  were  on  the  road. 

In  addition,  researchers  in  Olympia, 
Wash.,  completed  perhaps  the  most  in- 
depth  study  of  drunken-driving  laws 
after  that  state  enacted  changes  in  1980 
— and  found  that  arrest  rates  reflect 
police  activity  and  can  drop  quickly  when 
public  attention  wanes. 

In  California,  authorities  bragged  that 
tough  new  laws  that  went  into  effect 
January  1,  1982,  brought  a 42.6  percent 
drop  in  alcohol-related  deaths  in  the  first 
month.  But  within  three  months,  the 
number  of  deaths  began  to  climb  again 
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Roadblocks  to  road  signs:  enforcement  gets  a shot  in  the  arm 
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Silhouetted  by  headlights,  a police  officer  in  Greenburgh.  N Y uses  an  Alro-^n™,  Pictu.es/Suzann.  OeCh  iio 
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The  battle  against  drunken  driving  is  not  only  tak- 
ing place  in  the  nation's  state  capitals;  it  is  being 
waged  on  the  roads,  in  the  schools  and  through  the 
media. 

Police  from  Maryland  to  Missouri  have  begun  us- 
ing roadblocks  to  stop  drivers  and  check  for  signs  of 
in  toxica  tion. 

In  Ohio,  California,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska 
and  Rhode  Island,  telephone  hot  lines  have  been 

drivers  hed  ^ eDC°Urage  citizen9  to  report  tipsy 

And  media  campaigns  range  from  the  revival  of 
Burma  Shave  roadside  jingles  - “The  one  who 
dnves  when  he's  been  drinking  depends  on  you  to  do 
Jus  thinking”  - to  a newspaper  columnist's  sugges- 
tion that  convicted  drunken  drivers  have  their  cars 
painted  Day-Glo  orange. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  mood  of  the 
nation  on  the  subject  of  alcohol  and  automobiles 
jiever  has  been  angrier,'  said  Charles  L.  Spilman  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

Enforcement  on  a selective  basis  is  spreading. 
Police  patrols  are  expanding  and  are  being  assigned 
to  spot-check  certain  areas  where  alcohol-related  ac- 
cidents run  high." 

The  most  widespread  efforts  against  drunken  driv- 
ing  outside  the  state  legislatures  are  taking  place 
through  local  and  state  police  agencies.  I n addition  to 
getting  tough  on  drunken  drivers  by  prosecuting 
more  of  those  pulled  over,  police  are  designing  new 
programs  to  help  them  pull  over  even  more  in- 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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DRUNKEN-D  ‘IViNG  CRACKDOWN:  The  battle  over  the  Breathalyzer 


and  have  since  reached  the  1981  levels. 

And  researchers  for  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
found  that  the  drop  in  the  number  of 
alcohol-related  deaths  is  more  likely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  recession  has  kept 
mor#  people  at  home  than  to  new 
drunken-driving  laws,  since  the  number 
of  non-alcohol  deaths  was  down  as  well. 

The  most  telling  studies  on  the  impact 
of  drunken-dnving  legislation  are  a com- 
parison of  fatality  rates  done  by  NHTSA, 
a six-month  study  of  the  new 
Washington  law  completed  by  the  state  s 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  and  an 
analysis  of  the  California  laws  conducted 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Deterrent  Effect  Backfires 

The  105-page  Washington  study 
analyzed  the  impact  of  a 1980  law  that 
contained  stricter  provisions  for  deter- 
mining  the  guilt  of  a drunken  driver  and 
mandatory  sentencing.  It  studied  the 
law's  impact  on  arrests,  convictions,  jail 
space  and  expenses  in  the  state's 
criminal  justice  system. 

The  study  found  that  the  new  law  did 
not  have  "the  desired  deterrent  effect"  in 
keeping  drunken  drivers  off  the  road, 
that  mandatory  sentences  brought  more 
requests  for  trials  and  more  appeals  of 
convictions  and  that  the  law  increased 
the  costs  of  operating  jails,  resulting  in  a 
decrease  in  the  quality  of  other  services 
provided  by  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Jack  O'Connell,  a researcher  who 
worked  on  the  study,  said  the  state  found 
that  while  the  total  number  of  accidents 
had  gone  down  after  the  new  law,  the 
number  of  accidents  related  to  alcohol 
had  gone  up. 

The  only  positive  impact,  he  said,  is 
that  the  law  is  changing  public  attitude. 
"What's  happening  with  drunken  driv- 
ing and  groups  like  Mothers  Against 
Drunken  Drivers  is  you  see  the  victims 
striking  back.  The  loss  they  have  in- 
curred doesn't  seem  fair  compared  to  the 
loss  the  driver  incurs,”  he  said. 

Justice  for  Victims 
"What  people  are  looking  for  is  justice 
from  the  victim's  point  of  view.  They're 
trying  to  change  our  attitude  toward 
drinking  and  driving  as  a society.  This  is 
the  first  step  toward  that." 

California's  new  drunken  driving  law 
means  first-time  offenders  must  serve  48 


hours  in  jail  or  accept  the  restriction  of 
their  driver's  license.  Second-time  of- 
fenders must  serve  at  least  10  days  in  jail 
and  third  offenders  are  jailed  for  at  least 
three  months. 

Nine  months  after  the  law  went  into  ef- 
fect, the  Los  Angeles  Times  found  that  in 
addition  to  the  rise  in  death  rates,  most 
people  convicted  of  drunken  driving  for 
the  first  time  still  avoided  jail  and  that 
the  courts  were  overwhelmed  with  re- 
quests for  trials  as  more  defendants 
fought  convictions. 

"The  law's  effect  is  almost  zero  in 
terms  of  keeping  people  from  doing 
anything,"  said  Judge  Michael  Tynan, 
presiding  judge  of  the  downtown  Los 
Angeles  traffic  court. 

But  supporters  argue  that  the  law  is 
beginning  to  help  - that  although  the 
number  of  alcohol-related  deaths  has  not 
fallen,  it  has  not  risen,  either,  slowing 
what  had  been  a steady  increase. 

"If  we’ve  stopped  the  rise,  then  we’ve 
done  something  significant,"  said 
California  Highway  Patrol  spokesman 
Dan  Parker.  "It  would  be  wishful  think- 
ing to  think  we  could  turn  it  around  in  a 
year  or  two." 

State-by-State  Successes 

The  NHTSA  compared  the  percentage 
of  fatal  accidents  involving  drunken 
drivers  last  year  in  24  states,  12  of  which 
were  considered  tough  on  drunken 
drivers,  12  of  which  were  considered 
average. 

1 1 found  that  four  of  the  ‘ ‘ tough  "states 
showed  significant  decreases  in  the 
percentage  of  accidents  caused  by  drink- 
ing. Maryland  and  Oklahoma  showed  14 
percent  drops,  Iowa  13  percent  and 
Nebraska  6 percent. 

But  Maine,  New  Y ork,  Illinois  and  Ten- 
nessee, also  tough  states,  showed  only 
slight  decreases  or  no  change  at  all.  And 
California,  Colorado,  Delaware  and 
Arizona  showed  slight  increases. 

In  all,  the  tough  states  and  the  average 
states  showed  little  difference  in  the 
changes  in  drunken-driving  accidents. 

Researcher  Fell  said,  "The  laws  are 
having  some  effect  state  by  state,  but 
(the  effects]  are  not  showing  up  in  the 
country  overall.” 

But  he  added  that  some  of  the  laws 
were  in  effect  only  a few  months  during 
1982  and- that  some,  particularly  in- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Wide  World  Photo 

Debbie  Art  of  the  Star  supermarket  chain  in  New  England  looks  on  as  customer  Peter 
Toll  demonstrates  the  use  of  a disposable  breath  analyzer  that  helps  determine  blood- 
alcohol  levels.  The  Star  chain  has  distributed  100,000  of  the  devices  free  of  charge  in 
an  effort  to  curb  drunken  driving. 


Radio-interference  charges  stir 
furor  over  breath-te*  l device 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  weapons  in  the  war  against  drunken  driving  - the 
Breathalyzer  - is  fac.ng  a growing  number  of  charges  that  it  is  unreliable 
charges  that  could  mean  taking  the  weapon  off  the  front  lines,  at  least  temporari- 

At  lyst  15  lawsuits  have  been  filed  across  the  country  challenging  the  validity 

the  Breathalyzer  in  establishing  levels  of  intoxication.  The  lawsuits  claim  that 
interference  frojn  police  radios  can  skew  the  readings. 

Since  questions  about  the  instrument  were  first  raised  last  spring,  at  least  three 
judges  have  temporarily  banned  the  use  of  Breathalyzer  results  in  court,  in- 
cluding one  judge  who  declared  a statewide  ban  in  Minnesota  that  was  quickly  set 
aside  by  the  state  supreme  court. 

Several  states  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  have  stopped  using  the 
Breathalyzer  and  others  are  running  their  own  tests  to  detect  interference 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  tested  aU  breath-testing  instruments 
and  is  expected  to  issued  its  report  later  this  month. 

The  furor  began  more  than  a year  ago,  when  Smith  & Wesson  Co.  of  Springfield. 


Mass  issued  a warning  to  the  owners  of  its  Breathalyzer  Model  1000  that  the  use 
of  police  radios  during  testing  could  cause  erratic  readings. 

In  May,  G.  Eugene  Beechwood  Jr.,  a Pennsylvania  attorney,  filed  suit  asking 
for  a new  trial  on  drunken  driving  charges  against  him.  He  had  been  convicted 
and  lined  $100  in  July  1980  after  Breathalyzer  test  results  showed  his  blood 
alcohol  level  to  be  0.17,  well  over  the  state  limit  of  0.1. 

Beechwood  s suit  has  not  yet  been  heard,  but  it  and  a similar  one  in  New  Jersey 
touched  off  an  avalanche  of  other  lawsuits. 

On  September  10,  Smith  & Wesson  issued  a second  advisory,  expanding  the 
warning  to  include  its  900  and  900A  models  and  recommending  testing  for  the 
newer  Model  2000. 

Although  00  C°Urt  haS  yet  moved  t0  ban  the  Breathalyzer,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Minnesota  court  that  was  later  reversed,  the  challenges  to  its  reliability  are 
already  having  an  impact. 

The  Florida  Highway  Patrol  recently  issued  a public  statement  cautioning 
drivers  not  to  rely  on  the  interference  argument.  "Impaired  drivers  should  take 
no  comfort  in  publicized  accounts  of  radio  frequency  interference,"  the  statement 
said.  It  outlined  the  testing  done  in  Florida  and  the  precautions  being  taken  to 
prevent  interference. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  the  police  department  tested  80  Breathalyzers  being  used 
throughout  the  state  and  announced  that  none  were  affected  by  police  radio  fre- 
quencies. 

Several  states  are  attempting  to  alter  the  Breathalyzers  to  prevent  the  prob- 
lem. Minnesota,  Indiana  and  North  Carolina  are  developing  modifications  based 
on  the  addition  of  an  electromagnetic  interference  filter. 

In  the  courts,  judges  appear  reluctant  to  rule  that  Breathalyzers  cannot  be 
used,  since  such  a ruling  could  throw  into  question  all  convictions  based  on  the 
reading  since  the  instruments  were  introduced  10  years  ago.  An  attorney 
representing  Beechwood  said  he  has  not  pushed  for  a ruling  in  that  case  because 
the  practical  arguments"  make  a favorable  decision  unlikely. 

But  several  courts  have  banned  the  use  of  Breathalyzer  results  until  testing  on 
the  instruments  is  complete.  In  Seminole  County.  Fla.,  Judge  Alan  Dickey  ruled 
that  the  results  of  tests  from  any  Breathalyzer  or  Intoxilyzer.  a competing  brand 
of  testing  device  that  has  also  been  questioned,  during  a six-month  period  last 
year  are  not  admissible  in  court. 

In  Rhode  Island,  prosecutors  agreed  to  exclude  the  results  of  a Breathalyzer 
test  after  defense  witnesses  testified  about  radio  interference. 

The  outcome  of  the  controversy  could  hinge  on  the  results  of  the  Federal 
testing  of  all  breath-testing  devices  that  was  recently  completed.  The  results  of 
that  testing,  done  for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  have 
been  closely  guarded,  but  are  due  to  be  released  this  month. 

Although  the  Federal  agencies  involved  in  testing  Breathalyzers  and  other 
equipment  have  not  commented  on  the  preliminary  findings,  the  NHTSA  came 
out  in  support  of  the  equipment  when  the  controversy  first  began.  Ron  Engle,  a 
safety  management  specialist,  said  last  October,  "We've  found  that  unless  you 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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Drunken-driving  crackdown: 


Enforcement,  education  move  into  the  spotlight 
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Continued  from  Page  8 
ebriated  motorists. 

One  of  the  most  common  new  pro- 
grams u .«.?  use  of  rot  Iblocks  to  screen 
for  run!- an  fix  vw  lthough  several 
civil  rights  groups  ii»ve  protested  in 
court  that  the  roadblocks  violate  drivers' 
privacy  rights,  the  programs  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  popular. 

As  operated  in  most  states,  the 
roadblocks  are  used  to  stop  cars  at 
regular  intervals  — perhaps  every  fifth  or 
seventh  car.  Officers  approach  the 
drivers  and  ask  to  see  their  licenses, 
watching  for  signs  of  intoxication.  If  the 
driver  fumbles  too  much,  smells  of 
alcohol  or  otherwise  appears  drunk,  the 
officer  pulls  the  car  over  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  asks  the  driver  to  complete  field 
tests  for  sobriety. 


Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  states  to 
make  extensive  use  of  roadblocks.  In 
Montgomery  County,  police  stop  every 
car  at  a roadblock,  and  the  practice  has 
survived  at  least  one  lawsuitchallenging 
its  constitutionality. 

"The  public  realizes  that  within  the 
states  where  this  is  a full-time  program, 
something  is  being  done  to  save  count- 
less lives."  said  Capt.  John  Baker  of  the 
Montgomery  County  force. 

Other  states  have  simply  put  more 
officers  on  the  highways  or  assigned  of- 
ficers specifically  to  anti-drunken  driv- 
ing patrol. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  Highway  Safety 
Department  provided  $92,000  for  a 
Reduce  Intoxicated  Drivers  program. 
Patrol  officers  in  Tulsa  and  the 
Oklahoma  Highway  Patrol  began  special  | 


roving  squads  looking  for  drunken 
drivers,  stopping  more  than  200 
motorists  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
program. 

In  Houston,  officers  arrested  97 
suspected  drunken  drivers  and  issued 
320  citations  during  the  first  weekend  of 
a task  force  operation  involving  the 
Houston  Police  Department,  the  Humble 
Police  Department,  the  Texas  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Harris 
County  Sheriff's  Department.  A similar 
program  is  being  set  up  in  Cobb  County 
Ga. 

Police  in  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  use  vans 
equipped  with  videotape  cameras  to 
record  the  performances  of  suspected 
drunken  drivers.  Since  they  began  using 
the  vans,  the  conviction  rate  for  drunken 
driving  has  risen  from  89  percent  to  97 


INVESTIGATIVE  and 

LABORATORY  Equipment  from 
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Finger  Print  Laboratories 


Fingerprint  Evidence 

Camera,  EV-CAM  H 


HI-TECH  evidence  photography  is  now  possible  with 
this  unique,  integrated  camera  system.  All  solid-state 
e ectron.c  circuitry  controls  the  shutter  and  built-in 
glare  free  flash.  Use  Polaroid  Color  and  Black/White 
600  series  films  for  accurate.  1:1  recording  of  latent 
prints  and  a variety  of  evidential  items. 

Catalog  No.  EVC-1000 00 

Custom  foam-lined  case $87  50 


Rechargeable  Evidence 
Vacuum  Sweeper 

rechargMble^vacui^  oiK^olyMter^i  ^7,^  ^ 


Forensic  Optical 
Comparator 


l case. 


A PRECISION  optical  comparator  for  the 
examination  of  various  forms  of  physical 
evidence.  Coated  optics  and  the  quad  lens 
arrangement  gives  4x  and  lOx  magnification. 
A cool,  high  intensity,  adjustable  quartz 
projection  system  provides  maximum  light 
where  you  need  it.  Built-in  cooling  fans  and 
lab-type  focusing  platforms  offer  the  opti- 
mum in  operator  convenience. 

Catalog  No.  FX-8A Si .300.00 
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Portable  Infrared  Viewer 

TH|S  SELF-CONTAINED,  battery  operated,  solid  state  device  permits  infra 

evfdenc^lTwdve°h<^0rsU^entS,tCUrrenCy'  ^ W°rk  a"d  many  other  forms  of 
"AA"  batted  %C?"t.'.niJOUS  °Peratio"  is  possible  with  e.ght  (8) 

AA  batteries  and  one  (1)  "D"  cell.  Illumination  is  provided  bv  eiaht  ft 
■nfrared  emitting  diodes  and  minimum  resolution  at  th^image  center  is  25 
line  pairs  per  m.ll.meter.  Supplied  with  shock  resistant  carrying  case 

Catalog  No.  MIC-940  with  cate  $1  695  00 

J|§=h™ 

nT” «E%INGER  print  laboratories 
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percent. 

Police  across  the  country  are  also  work- 
ing with  other  groups  to  set  up  telephone 
hotlines  for  citizens  to  report  drunken 
drivers.  In  California,  motorists  are  ask- 
ed to  dial  the  operator  and  ask  for 
"ZENITH  12000,"  which  puts  them  in 
touch  with  the  California  Highway 
Patrol.  The  Kansas  Highway  Patrol  calls 
its  program  "Report  Every  Drunken 
Driver  Immediately"  and  provides  a toll- 
free  number. 

But  the  battle  against  drunken  driving 
has  also  taken  some  more  creative  turns. 

Sophomores  at  Wayland  High  School 
in  Boston  have  formed  a group  called 
Students  Against  Drunken  Drivers  and 
have  drawn  up  a contract  between 
parents  and  teenagers  that  is  aimed  at 
keeping  teenagers  from  driving  after 
they've  had  too  much  to  drink. 

Under  the  contract,  the  teenagers 
promise  to  call  home  if  they  or  a friend  or 
date  ever  have  too  much  to  drink  and 
can’t  drive.  The  parents  promise  to  come 
get  the  kids  with  “no  questions  asked 
and  no  argument  at  that  time.” 

More  than  350  schools  across  the  coun- 
try now  have  similar  SADD  programs. 

A company  called  Signs  of  Our  Times 
Inc.,  of  Brainerd.  Minn.,  whose 
signmakers  are  recovered  alcoholics,  is 
offering  reproductions  of  the  Burma 
Shave  signs  that  dotted  the  nation's 
highways  from  the  mid-1920’s  until  the 
early  1960's.  The  catchy  slogans,  such  as 
"Drinking  drivers,  nothing  worse,  they 
put  the  quart  before  the  hearse,"  are  part 
of  a publicity  program  that  also  includes 
"I  ,ove  sober  drivers”  bumper  stickers, 
newspaper  quizzes  and  radio  an- 
nouncements. 

In  Quincy,  Mass.,  street  signs  were 
erected  to  warn  motorists:  "As  of 
January  15,  1982,  Drunk  Drivers  Ar- 
rested in  Quincy  Will  be  Jailed  and  Legal- 
ly Penalized.” 

Newspaper  columnist  Colman 
McCarthy  thinks  all  those  efforts 
haven't  gone  far  enough.  "My  own  solu- 
tion,” he  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post, 
is  that  convicted  drunken  drivers 
should  be  forced  to  have  their  vehicles 
painted  Day-Glo  orange.  It  would  be 
a fit  form  of  punishment:  public  shame 
heaped  on  those  who  abuse  public  space. 
Society's  message  to  the  drinking  driver 
would  be  clear.  If  you  want  to  paint  the 
town  red,  you  'll  do  it  in  a car  painted  optic 
orange.” 


Roundtable  On 
Criminal  Justice 
Research  Resources 

For  the  second  year  running,  the 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences’ 
annual  conference  will  feature  a session 
designed  to  bring  criminal  justice 
information  users  and  providers 
together.  The  roundtable  will  explore 
avenues  for  further  growth,  including 
the  possibility  of  a regular  newsletter 
column  devoted  to  the  research  potential 
of  particular  library  or  archival  collec- 
tions. 

The  conference  runs  from  March  22-26 
at  the  Hyatt  Regency  in  San  Antonio.  The 
roundtable  is  scheduled  for  March  24. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Eileen 
Rowland,  Chief  Librarian,  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  445  W.  59th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


The  state  of  the  art? 


Report  writing:  a devastating  tradition  of  failure 
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Patrol  as  Dumping  Ground 

Many  officers  and.  unfortunately, 
nearly  as  many  line  supervisors  consider 
the  patrol  force  to  be  a dumping  ground 
for  burnouts  and  misfits.  Patrol  is  nor- 
mally the  largest  element  of  the  work 
force  and.  accordingly,  represents  the 
"obvious"  assignment  for  individuals 
failing  to  perform  well  in  specialized 
units. 

As  a result  of  this  informal  transfer 
policy,  an  "us-them"  relationship  often 
develops  between  the  patrol  force  and  in- 
vestigative units,  with  patrol  looked 
upon  as  an  unskilled  labor  pool. 

Few  investigators  actively  seek  input 
from  or  provide  feedback  to  patrol  of- 
ficers during  an  investigation.  As  a 
result,  a common  feeling  among  patrol  of- 
ficers is  that  they  are  "clerks  on  wheels," 
writing  an  endless  chain  of  reports  and 
never  knowing  how  their  investigative  ef- 
forts contributed  to  the  solution  of  a case. 
The  documentation  of  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation under  these  circumstances  is 
considered  no  more  than  an  admini- 
strative chore. 

These  relationships  suggest  the 
development  of  three  types  of  patrol  of- 
ficers: 

f The  officer  who  has  made  a personal 
career  choice  to  remain  in  patrol; 

1 The  officer  who  has  been  consistently 
bypassed  for  upward  or  lateral  mobility, 
and 

H The  officer  who  has  been  returned  to 
uniformed  patrol  from  an  investigative 
or  administrative  assignment. 

Odds  Against  Idealistic  Rookies 

As  a result,  entry-level  officers,  filled 


with  lofty  ideals  after  graduating  from  an 
academy  program,  have  a better  than  50 
percent  chance  of  being  paired  with  a 
field  training  officer  who  despite  his  abili- 
ty and  professional  commitment  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  position.  Few  in 
law  enforcement  have  been  spared  the 
comment,  "Forget  all  that  crap  you 
learned  in  the  academy.  This  is  how  it's 
done  in  the  real  world!"  One  of  the  first 
standards  to  be  sacrificed  is  the  thorough 
investigation.  Without  investigative 
feedback,  thoroughness  becomes  an 
abstract  term,  part  of  that  "crap"  to  be 
forgotten. 

Even  the  officer  who  has  made  a per- 
sonal career  choice  to  remain  in  patrol  i9 
no  less  susceptible  to  a lack  of  in- 
vestigative thoroughness.  Often,  this  of- 
ficer is  vitally  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens  he  serves.  He  sees  himself 
as  an  "action"  person  and,  accordingly, 
paperwork  is  viewed  as  being  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  effective  police  work.  It 
is  tolerated  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  pass  supervisory  review. 

Productivity  on  Patrol 

Attempts  to  measure  patrol  produc- 
tivity have  historically  presented 
insurmountable  problems  to  the  law  en- 
forcement executive.  The  most  common 
argument  — and  perhaps  the  most  valid 

— is  that  the  best  measure  of  patrol  pro- 
ductivity is  the  absence  of  productivity 

— that  fewer  crimes  and,  therefore,  fewer 
reports  and  enforcement  actions  will  oc- 
cur if  the  patrol  officer  is  truly  effective. 

One  method  of  attempting  to  measure 
productivity  and  at  the  same  time  gather 
supporting  data  for  budgetary  and  staff- 
ing justifications  has  been  the  statistical 
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form.  Using  this  form,  each  patrol  officer 
is  required  to  make  daily  entries  of  such 
statistics  as  number  of  arrests,  number 
of  tickets,  number  of  field  interrogations, 
etc.  Unproductive  officers  are  quick  to 
assail  this  format  as  contrary  to  profes- 
sional ethics.  And  when  the  use  of  this 
format  becomes  a catalyst  for  inap- 
propriate and  aggressive  activity  rather 
than  a measurement  of  quality  enforce- 
ment actions,  even  the  most  productive 
officers  will  justifiably  add  their  voices  to 
the  argument  against  its  use. 

Again,  the  common  thread  throughout 
is  the  ineffectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
case  reporting. 

Filling  in  the  Boxes 

Today's  "state-of-the-art"  police 
report  is  composed  of  a lead  sheet  and 
narrative.  Normally,  the  lead  sheet  con- 
sists of  numerous  information  boxes, 
with  pre-printed  headings  calling  for 
terse  but  descriptive  entries.  These 
forms  provide  the  reader  with  a quick 
overview  of  identifying  and  statistical 
data,  and  sometimes  with  several  in- 
vestigative facts.  In  part,  they  provide 
an  answer  to  Standard  24.1.  suggested 
by  the  1973  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals.  Report  on  Police,  which  ad- 
vocated: 

"Every  police  agency  should  im- 
mediately publish  the  circumstances 
which  require  an  officer  to  complete  a 
report,  and  should  provide  printed  forms 
for  crime,  arrest,  and  other  reports.  Such 
forms  should  haue  enough  appropriately 
headed  fill-in  boxes  and  companion  in- 
structions to  assist  the  officer  in  obtain- 
ing and  reporting  all  necessary  informa- 
tion. " (Emphasis  added.) 

The  lead  sheet's  advantages  are 
organization,  immediate  access  to  and 
retrieval  of  information,  and  an  absence 
of  the  need  for  generic  writing  skills.  Un- 
fortunately, its  disadvantages  are  just  as 
significant. 

The  number  of  information  boxes  con- 
tained on  the  average  lead  sheet  creates 
the  illusion  that  the  National  Advisory 
Commission's  proposed  standard  has 
been  met,  e.g.  that  there  are,  in  fact, 
"enough  appropriately  headed  fill-in 
boxes.  . .to  assist  the  officer  in  obtaining 
and  reporting  all  necessary  information. " 
As  a result,  many  officers,  perhaps 
somewhat  justifiably,  adhere  to  the  no- 
tion that  once  the  lead  sheet  has  been 
completed,  so  has  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation. These  officers  use  the  nar- 
rative portion  of  the  report  to  summarize, 
in  story  form,  the  information  already 
contained  on  the  lead  sheet.  Such  an  ap- 
proach nearly  always  results  in  an  in- 
complete investigation  that  requires 
repetitive  preliminary  work  by  follow-up 
investigators,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
"screened  out"  by  the  prosecutor  or 
dismissed  at  trial. 

Thus,  a more  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
average  lead  sheet's  worth  would  be: 

H It  is  likely  to  result  in  the  accurate 
documentation  of  identifying  data  for  on- 
ly a limited  number  of  persons,  places 
and  property  items. 

fit  is  likely  to  reflect  limited 
statistical  information  of  value  to  crime 
analysts  and  to  management, 
f It  is  likely  to  contain  minimal  infor- 


mation of  legal  or  investigative  value. 

The  forms  used  for  narrative  reporting, 
then,  are  not  designed  for  summations  of 
lead  sheet  information,  but  are  indicators 
that  the  agency  supplying  the  lead  sheet 
is  acknowledging  a failure  to  provide  suf- 
ficient investigative  guidelines.  In  effect, 
the  form  utilized  for  narrative  relies  upon 
the  reporting  officer  to  identify  and  docu- 
ment information  which  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  design  and  production  of 
the  lead  sheet. 

National  Standardization 

A second  suggestion  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission,  was  that 
1 Standardized  forms  and  terminology  on 
a statewide  or  even  nationwide  basis 
should  facilitate  the  flow  and  exchange  of 
interagency  information."  If  the  lend 
sheet  represents  an  effort  to  meet  this 
standard,  the  chart  accompanying  this 
article  represents  the  reality.  Shown 
there  are  the  variations  in  lead  sheet  re- 
quirements found  in  a sampling  of  29 
local  departments.  The  unanswered 
question  is  the  implication  of  this  small 
sampling  on  the  issue  of  standardization 
among  the  remaining  40,000  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  consider  that  in  this  sampling 
alone,  24  items  of  information  were  re- 
quired by  only  one  of  the  29  agencies 
compared. 

To  complete  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion, most  supervisors  suggest  a 
chronological  narrative  development,  us- 
ing the  "Five  W's."  This  suggests  two 
questions.  First,  what  is  a chronological 
narrative?  Is  it  a chronology  of  the  inci- 
dent or  of  the  patrol  officer's  investiga- 
tion? If  the  former,  it  is  likely  to  be 
lengthy  and  perhaps  confusing.  Many 
criminal  incidents  are  evolutionary, 
beginning  days  or  even  weeks  earlier,  us  a 
result  of  an  argument,  marital  problem, 
etc. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a chronological 
narrative  refers  to  the  officer’s  investiga- 
tion, one  must  wonder  whether  an  ac- 
curate chronology  is  even  possible.  Nor- 
mally an  officer  is  dispatched  to  a crime 
scene  and  has  contact  with  the  victim  or 
witnesses  shortly  after  his  arrival.  While 
still  conducting  his  initial  interviews,  he 
may  already  be  engaged  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  crime  scene  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  physical  evidence.  At  various 
stages,  he  may  stop  to  broadcast  a 
description  of  the  perpetrators,  to  speak 
with  neighbors  or  to  notify  a specialized 
investigative  unit.  Were  these  actions  to 
be  reported  in  a true  chronology,  the 
report  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
follow. 

In  most  cases,  therefore,  the 
preliminary  report  is  presented  in  a 
modified  chronology,  in  which  accuracy 
is  sacrificed  for  a coherent  "story  line.” 
This  not  only  provides  the  defense  at- 
torney with  an  opportunity  to  easily 
discredit  the  officer's  testimony,  but  it 
frequently  results  in  the  omission  of  in- 
vestigative details  and  statutory 
elements. 

Secondly,  what  guidelines  are  provided 
by  the  "Five  W's"?  By  considering  each 
of  the  "Five  W’s"  as  a topical  heading,  it 
becomes  clear  that  they  apply  equally  to 
a variety  of  elements  within  any  in- 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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vestigation.  "Who”  may  refer  to  the  vic- 
tim, witness,  reporter,  owner,  subject  or 
any  number  of  other  persons.  "When" 
may  refer  to  the  time  of  the  crime,  the 
time  the  officer  was  dispatched  or  the 
time  the  subject  first  approached  the  vic- 
tim. The  selection  of  the  appropriate  en- 
try for  each  heading  at  various  points  in 
the  report  will  affect  both  its  readability 
and  accuracy. 

Even  Veterans  Fall  Short 
As  suggested  earlier,  the  narrative 
represents  the  reporting  officer’s  at- 
tempt to  bridge  the  investigative  gaps 
left  by  the  individual  or  agency  creating 
the  lead  sheet.  Seldom  is  the  officer  pro- 
vided with  definitive  legal  or  in- 
vestigative guidelines.  And,  while  this 
approach  might  be  expected  to  result  in 
investigative  omissions  by  newer  of- 
ficers, even  veteran  patrol  officers  are 
likely  to  overlook  potentially  valuable 
areas  in  the  middle  of  a highly  emotional 
or  chaotic  crime  scene.  Therefore,  despite 
its  disadvantages,  the  lead  sheet  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  complete  portion  of  the 
report.  Entries  are  made  quickly  and 
easily,  guidelines  are  provided  and  there 
is  no  need  for  generic  writing  skills. 

If  standardization  among  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  is  questionable  with  the 
lead  sheet,  narrative  standardization  be- 


tween two  officers  assigned  to  the  same 
squad  and  handling  the  same  call  would 
also  be  suspect.  Again,  consider  the 
possible  variations  among  40,000  police 
agencies  in  the  United  States.  To  this, 
add  the  fact  of  a secondary  school  system 
that  is  failing  to  produce  adequate 
generic  writing  skills,  and  that  while  af- 
firmative action  guidelines  must  be  met, 
minority  candidates  are  frequently  most 
disadvantaged  by  failures  in  the  school 
system.  Finally,  consider  the  first 
premise  of  all  police  reporting:  objectivi- 
ty. Our  life-long  exposure  to  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  should  be  in- 
dication enough  that  a narrative  cannot 
be  written  that  is  not  subject  to  ambigui- 
ty or  interpretation.  Assuming  then,  that 
through  a brief  remedial  program, 
generic  writing  skills  not  developed  in  12 
to  14  years  of  formal  education  could  be 
provided  to  entry  level  officers,  the  result 
would  still  be  the  same:  incomplete 
reports  and  poor  courtroom  presenta- 
tions. 

Reporting,  Not  Writing 
In  answer  to  these  needs,  and  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  position  that 
patrol  officers  must  be  considered  a vital 
link  in  the  investigative  process,  the 
writers  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the 
development  of  a reporting  format 


which,  when  properly  used,  would  pro- 
vide a quick,  easy  and  effective  approach 
to  information  gathering,  reporting  and 
charging.  The  result  of  these  efforts  has 
been  an  approach  that  effectively 
removes  the  word  "writing”  from  the  in- 
vestigative reporting  process.  Instead, 
emphasis  is  consistently  placed  on 
thoroughness,  accuracy,  attribution  and 
the  identification  and  inclusion  of  all 
available  investigative  elements. 
Similarly,  with  respect  to  charging 
documents,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
establishment  of  a prima  facie  case, 
rather  than  on  "storyline.  ' 


These  objectives  are  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  investigative  repor- 
ting outlines,  which  at  their  most  basic 
consist  of  five  parts:  heading;  scene  — 
general;  scene  — crime;  people;  and  addi- 
tional information. 

Unlike  the  formats  currently  included 
in  many  report-writing  manuals,  in- 
vestigative outlines  provide  comprehen- 
sive guidelines  within  each  major  area. 
Supplements  are  provided  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  most  Part  I offenses  in 
the  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  Arson  and 
all  other  offenses  are  easily  reported 
through  the  generic  outline. 

Perhaps  the  major  departure  from 
traditional  reporting,  though,  is  the  ac- 


‘An  awful  long  way  to  go. . 


DUI  laws’  impact  linked  to  attitude  changes 
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creases  in  iegal  drinking  ages,  are  being 
phased  in.  1 1.  may  be  too  early  to  see  the 
ellecta,"  he  said.  “ The  next  three  years 
snould  really  tell.” 

Those  who  argue  that  stifler  penalties 
for  drunken  drivers  won’t  solve  the  prob- 
lem point  out  that  only  one  out  of  2,000 
drunken  drivers  is  arrested,  according  to 
most  estimates.  They  say  that  the  key  is 
not  enforcing  stilfer  laws  but  pros- 
ecuting more  drivers. 

DoJ  heads  claim 
success  against  mob 

Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  and  FBI  Director  William 
Webster  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee recently  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  scored  dramatic  successes 
against  organized  crime." 

Smith  told  the  committee,  “We  have 
indicted  and  convicted  numerous  high- 

level  members  of  syndicate  families.  . .in- 
cluding the  top  structure  of  organized 
crime  families  regarded  as  untouchable  a 
few  years  ago. ' ' 

He  also  told  the  committee  he  supports 
tighter  bail  regulations,  tougher  laws 
against  labor  racketeering,  longer 
sentences,  less  parole  and  modification  of 
the  exclusionary  rule. 

Webster  said  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  progress  in  breaking  up  the  na- 
tion s 25  organized  crime  families,  and 
Smith  added  that  nearly  1,300  organized 
crime  figures  have  been  convicted  in  the  > 
past  two  years. 

Webster  said  the  FBI  has  “taken  out" 
the  hierarchy  of  the  organized  crime 
family  in  Cleveland,  and  that  lower-level 
Mafia  figures  are  beginning  to  fear  that 
top  leaders  cannot  protect  them. 

We  re  already  seeing  more  coopera- 
tion from  lower-level  people  who  are  in 
trouble,"  Webster  said.  "They’re  ner- 
vous. they’re  distrustful  and  they’re 
cooperating." 


Teaching  More  Old  Dogs 

Minnesota  attorney  Raster  compared 
the  situation  to  house- training  a dog.  He 
said  that  if  2.000  dogs  are  in  a room  and 
all  of  them  dirty  the  carpet,  punishing 
one  dog  won’t  help.  The  trick,  he  said,  is 
to  punish  more  dogs,  not  to  punish  the 
one  dog  more  strictly. 

"It  doesu't  matter  how  harshly  you 
beat  that  one  dog,  the  other  1,999  don't 
get  the  idea,”  Raster  said. 

Rep.  Hansen,  while  supporting  stricter 
penalties  agrees  that  the  new  laws  must 
be  tied  to  better  enforcement.  He  sup- 
ports putting  funds  into  providing  more 
police  oflicers  with  portable  breath- 
testing  equipment.  "We  re  not  giving  of- 
ficers the  right  tools  to  do  the  job,”  he 
said. 

Those  who  have  fought  for  tougher 
drunken  driving  legislation  stress  that 
the  impact  of  the  new  laws  lies  in  their 
long-term  effect  on  social  attitudes. 

They  say  attitudes  are  beginning  to 
change,  person  by  person,  and  the  effect 


is  becoming  obvious. 

In  Maryland,  enraged  citizens  turned 
out  to  protest  the  sentence  given  a 
26-year-old  man  who  killed  five  members 
of  a Montgomery  County  family  on 
Christmas  Eve  in  1981.  In  Minnesota,  a 
poll  shows  that  voters  support  raising 
the  state’s  drinking  age  from  19  to  21  by 
a margin  of  three-to-one. 

A Public-Health  Problem 

But  they  concede  that  much  is  left  to  be 
done. 

“We've  just  started,”  said  Andrew 
McGuire,  a board  member  of  Mothers 
Against  Drunken  Drivers,  one  of  the 
leading  lobbyist  grdu$£.K  11  There  were 
23,000  to  28,000  drunken  driving  deaths 
last  year.  Think  of  the  families,  the 
grief 

"We  still  have  an  outrageous  public- 
health  problem.  We  have  only  begun  to 
deal  with  the  highway-safety  problem, 
with  the  drunken-driving  problem. 

"We  have  a long  way  to  go.  an  awful 
long  way  to  go." 


Breathalyzer  problems  may  put 
convictions  on  shaky  ground 
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get  right  up  on  top  of  the  instrument  - 
say  you  place  a walkie-talkie  within  a foot 
or  so  of  it  — there’s  no  interference.” 

Dr.  Rooert  Borkenstein.  who  invented 
the  Breathalyzer,  tested  the  device 
before  26  police  officers  at  a meeting  in 
Shelton,  Wash,,  and  found  that  readings 
jumped  from  .01  to  .40  when  a radio  was 
used  in  close  proximity  to  the  instru- 
ment. 

Smith  & Wesson  officials  have  also  re- 
mained quiet  on  Che  subject,  although 
one  company  expert  has  testified  in  the 
instruments'  defense  in  several  trials.  In 
the  company  's  September  10  advisory,  it 
had  stated,  "Continuing  investigation 
now  suggests  [the]  early  series  of  breath- 


testing instruments  may  be  affected  in 
an  unpredictable  manner  by  various  fre- 
quencies and  power  levels.  Further,  the 
extent  of  sensitivity  to  particular  fre- 
quencies and  particular  power  levels  will 
vary  from  instrument  to  instrument.  " 

It  said  the  problem  could  be  corrected 
by  changing  the  police  department's 
radio  frequency  or  power  output,  moving 
the  base-station  antenna  or  moving  the 
Breathalyzer. 

Michael  Rean,  the  attorney  who 
represents  Beechwood  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania case,  says  the  question  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  criminal  justice.  "The 
real  problem  with  these  is  that  every  con- 
viction that  has  been  obtained  with  this 
evidence  is  on  shaky  ground  now,”  he 
said. 


tual  completion  of  the  report  in  outline 
format.  A traditional  “story  line” 
writing  style  is  avoided  and  complete 
sentences  are  not  required.  The  singular 
objective  is  competent  reporting.  If  pro- 
perly trained  in  this  system,  uniformed 
officers  and  follow-up  investigators  will 
consistently  produce  thorough,  compe- 
tent investigative  products:  reduce 
duplication  of  effort;  assist  in  increasing 
case  clearance  rates;  eliminate  oppor- 
tunities for  fabricated  defense  strategies; 
provide  clear,  objective  and  professional 
courtroom  testimony,  and  enhance  then- 
professional  standing. 

A Computer-Ready  System 
The  system  provides  a readily  adapt- 
able. ianguuge-based  entry  system  for 
departments  with  a computer  capability. 
For  departments  without  computers, 
many  computer-associated  advantages 
are  offered.  Information  is  entered  by 
subject  classification,  and  like  informa- 
tion always  appears  in  the  same  portion 
of  the  report,  regardless  of  the  case.  All 
information  concerning  the  identifica- 
tion and  input  from  a single  individual  is 
grouped,  rather  than  being  spread  among 
a lead  sheet  and  several  portions  of  a fluid 
narrative.  Accordingly,  the  officer  testi- 
fying in  court,  or  the  analyst  seeking 
common  crime  elements,  or  the  manager 
attempting  to  collate  operational  or 
budgetary  data  are  all  provided  with  im- 
mediate access  to  required  information. 

In  February  1982,  the  system  was  in- 
troduced at  the  Southeast  Florida  In- 
stitute of  Criminal  Justice,  for  use  in  the 
instruction  of  police  recruits  from  a 
number  of  contributing  agencies. 
Despite  a prevailing  devotion  by  these 
agencies  to  fluid  narrative  in  case 
reports,  complaints  that  graduating 
recruits  could  not  write  reports  had  been 
eliminated  within  months  of  the 
system's  implementation. 

In  April  1982,  a prosecutor  reviewing 
the  system  stated,  "There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  if  the  format  was  done  as 
you  have  indicated,  it  would  absolutely 
facilitate  the  prosecution  of  the  case  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  would  also  reduce 
time  and  effort  in  follow-up  work  based 
on  lack  of  information. " 

Laying  a Foundation 
This  is  not  to  say  that  generic  writing 
skills  are  unnecessary  in  law  enforce- 
ment. Indeed,  they  are  an  increasingly 
critical  requisite  for  upward  mobility. 
However,  they  are  not  relevant  to  in- 
vestigative reporting.  The  outline  format 
provides  immediate  entry-level  skills  and 
at  the  same  time  builds  a foundation  for 
the  subsequent  acquisition  of  in- 
termediate and  advanced  writing  skills. 

What  s more,  with  the  help  of  com- 
prehensive investigative  guidelines,  the 
field  officer  using  the  outline  format 
becomes  an  important  member  of  the  in- 
vestigative team.  Thoroughness  is  a 
clearly  defined  objective  rather  than  a 
meaningless  abstract,  and  patrol  is  no 
longer  a dumping  ground,  but  a 
specialization  in  itself. 

Certainly,  the  outline  format  has  met 
the  National  Advisory  Commission’s 
suggestion  for  "enough  appropriately 
headed  fill-in  boxes  and  companion  in- 
structions to  assist  the  officer  in  obtain- 
ing and  reporting  all  necessary  informa- 
tion." Whether  or  not  it  can  provide  an 
answer  to  the  commission's  recommen- 
dation of  standardized  forms  and  ter- 
minology  on  a statewide  or  even  nation- 
wide basis  rests  entirely  with  the  will- 
ingness of  the  law  enforcement  profes- 
sion to  make  an  innovative  break  with  a 
comfortable  but  devastating  tradition  of 
narrative  writing. 
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Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Fourth  District 
had  held  almost  a year  ago  that  a 
newspaper  company  was  not  entitled  to  a 
writ  to  compel  a trial  judge  to  grant  the 
press  access  during  the  actual  selection 
of  a criminal  jury  (the  voir  dire)  in  a 
capital  case. 

The  state  court  also  determined  that 
the  newspaper  company  was  not  entitled 
to  receive  a transcript  of  the  jury  selec- 
tion process. 

The  newspaper  company  has  convinc- 
ed the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  exclusion  of  the 
public  (and  the  press)  from  the  voir  dire 
proceedings  in  a capital  case,  which  in- 
volve the  prospective  jurors  feelings  on 
the  death  penalty,  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  public  right  of  access  to  the 
court  under  the  First  Amendment  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Rich- 
mond Newspapers,  Inc.  v.  Virginia,  448 
U.S.  555  (1980).  (Press-Enterprise  Co.  v. 
Superior  Court.  No.  82-556,  petition  for 
certiorari  granted  on  January  24,  1983.) 
Vicarious  Liability 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  has  determined  that  the  wife  of  a 
suspect  arrested  for  transporting  drugs 
was  not  entitled  to  a $10,000  award 
against  the  police  chief  following  a body- 
cavity  search  of  her  by  a police  matron. 

In  addition  to  overturning  the  award 
against  the  police  chief,  the  appellate 
court  ruled  that  pursuant  to  a lawful  ar- 
rest and  upon  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  drugs  were  secreted  in  the  body 
cavities,  the  Fourth  Amendment  permits 

tho  police  to  require,  without  the  use  of 
force  and  without  a warrant,  a woman  to 
expose  her  body  cavities  to  a visual  in- 
spection. 

On  January  24,  1974,  the  defendant, 
his  wife  and  his  four  minor  children  were 
driving  back  to  Milwaukee  from  a trip  to 
Texas.  As  the  car  stopped  for  a red  light 
it  was  surrounded  by  Milwaukee  Police 
Officers  and  agents  from  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration.  The  officers, 
who  were  acting  on  a tip  that  the  defen- 
dant was  transporting  heroin  from  Texas 
to  Wisconsin,  were  armed  with  a Federal 
bench  warant  for  the  arrest  of  the  defen- 
dant. Several  of  the  officers  had  drawn 
guns  and  one  officer  put  his  gun  to  the 
defendant's  head. 

Iw  was  subsequently  determined  that 
the  entire  family  should  be  transported 
downtown  to  the  Police  Administration 
Building.  The  on-the-scene  officers 
waited  until  two  police  matrons  arrived 
at  the  scene,  at  which  point  the  entire 
family  was  transported  downtown  and' 
the  defendant's  wife  and  children  were 
taken  to  the  Vice  Squad  assembly  room. 

Both  the  wife  and  children  were  sub- 
jected to  pat-down  searches.  The  wife 
was  taken  into  an  interrogation  room 
where  she  was  told  that  she  was  going  to 
be  searched.  The  police  matron  had  the 
defendant's  wife  strip  her  clothes  piece 
by  piece.  After  she  removed  each  piece  of 
clothing  that  garment  was  thoroughly 
searched. 

When  the  wife  was  completely  naked 
the  police  matrons  searched  her  arms, 
fingers,  armpits,  and  back  for  needle 
marks.  She  was  then  told  to  bend  over, 
and  she  later  testified  at  the  civil  trial  in 
Federal  District  Court  how  she  felt  “pok- 
ings in  the  rectal  area  and  then  the  vagina 
area.”  The  police,  satisfied  that  the  wife 
was  not  in  possession  of  drugs,  allowed 
her  to  dress,  at  which  point  each  of  the 


four  children,  ranging  in  age  from  nine 
down  to  an  infant  in  diapers,  was  sub- 
jected to  a body-cavity  search. 

The  trial  record  contained  reference  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  official  record 
of  an  arrest  of  the  wife  or  any  of  the  four 
children. 

Subsequent  to  the  body-cavity 
searches  a Milwaukee  attorney  Kevin  E 
O'Neill,  brought  suit  on  behalf  of  the  four 
children,  the  wife  and  defendant  against 
Police  Chief  Harold  Breierof  Milwaukee, 
individually  and  his  capacity  as  chief. 
The  suit  sought  damages  pursuant  to 
Title  42  U.S.C.  §1983. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
Terence  T.  Evans  in  the  U.S  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin. After  reviewing  the  evidence  Judge 
Evans  determined  that  the  searches  in 
this  case  ''were  for  more  thorough  than 
could  be  justified  by  any  conceivable 
safety  precautions.”  In  noting  that  the 
search  was  conducted  without  a warrant 
and  without  conforming  to  Milwaukee 
Police  Department  guidelines  - which 
require  a doctor  to  be  present  if  anything 
more  than  a visual  search  was  to  be  con- 
ducted — Judge  Evans  termed  the  inci- 
dent appalling''  and  wrote.  "The 
searches  under  consideration  here  shock 
my  conscience.” 

On  July  15,  1981,  the  trial  judge  (ound 
against  the  Milwaukee  police  chief  and 
awarded  the  wife  $10,000  and  the  eldest  ' 
boy  and  girl  $2,000  each,  in  addition  to 
$1,000  to  the  two  younger  children. 

An  appeal  was  immediately  taken  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit. which  reviewed  the  facts  and  subse- 
quently reversed  the  District  Court's  rul- 
ing and  vacated  the  damage  awards  in 
their  entirety. 

While  the  appellate  court  noted  that 
the  Milwaukee  Police  Department 
Academy  Manual  expressly  spelled  out 
guidelines  for  officers  to  follow  if  a body- 
cavity  search  was  necessary,  the  court 
found  that  "there  is  no  evidence  that 
Breier  intended  to  promote  a custom  or 
practice  of  conducting  body  searches  in 
the  circumstances  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  searches  in  this  case  were  con- 
ducted or  that  he  knew  that  women  and 
children  were  searched  in  such  a 
manner." 

The  appellate  court  further  pointed  out 
that  the  police  chief,  who  was  the  sole 
defendant  in  the  original  case,  did  not 
make  the  arrest  nor  did  he  confine  the 
suspects.  Rather  than  dealing  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  chief  for  the  actions 
of  his  officers,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
adroitly  side-stepped  the  issue  and  con- 
centrated on  what  type  of  search  is  per- 
missible under  a given  set  of  cir 
cumstances. 

After  reviewing  the  specific  procedure 
set  forth  in  the  Milwaukee  Police  Depart- 
ment manual,  the  appellate  court  con- 
cluded that  where  there  is  “probable 
cause  to  believe  that  a controlled 
substance  is  hidden  in  a person's  rectum 
or  vagina,  without  first  obtaining  a war- 
rant and  without  obtaining  the  services 
of  a doctor  under  sanitary  conditions,  to 
require  the  person,  without  the  use  of 
force  to  bend  forward  deeply  at  the  waist 
so  as  to  expose  her  rectum  or  vagina  to 
visual  inspection,”  such  a search  is 
reasonable  in  the  constitutional  sense  if 
performed  in  a reasonable  manner." 
(Salinas  v.  Breier,  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit,  decision  announced 
December  22,  1982,  reversing  District 
Court  decision  reported  at  517  F.Supp 
1271  (1981) ). 


Getting  a fix  on  drug  use  and  crime, 
on  the  firing  line  in  New  York  City  ’ 
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Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  is 
seeking  applicants  who  possess  a Certificate  of  Comple- 
tion of  Minimum  Standards,  or  a Certificate  of  Com- 
pliance, Recognition,  or  Comparative  Compliance  that 
is  current  and  has  been  issued  by  the  Florida  Police 
Standards  and  Training  Commission,  or  who  have 
received  comparable  training  recognized  by  the  State  of 
Florida  in  an  out-of-state  jurisdiction  and  have  served  a 
minimum  of  one  continuous  year  as  a police  officer  prior 
to  application  to  the  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Police  Recruiter. 
301  N.  Andrews  Ave.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33602. 

Senior  Faculty  Position.  The  Claremont*  Graduate 
School  in  California  seeks  to  fill  one  opening  for  a regular 
full-time  faculty  position  in  the  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice.  The  rank  for  the  position  will  be  at  the  associate 
professor  level. 

Applicants  must  have  the  earned  doctorate  from  an 


accredited  institution,  along  with  a substantial  record  of 
publications  and  research  involvement.  Teaching  ex- 
perience in  a graduate-level  program  is  desirable,  and 
some  practical  or  consulting  background  will  be  of 
benefit.  Applicants  should  have  a broad  interest  in 
criminal  justice  rather  than  a narrow  specialty.  Re- 
quired competencies  include  systems  analysis, 
criminology  and  research  methodologies.  The  selected 
individual  will  teach  courses  and  seminars  in  the  above 
areas,  direct  doctoral  dissertations  and  engage  in 
publication  and  research  activities. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  April  1,  1983.  Send 
detailed  vita  to:  George  T.  Felkenes,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
Claremont.  CA  91711. 

Assistant  Professor.  California  State  University  at 
Fullerton  is  seeking  candidates  to  fill  one  tenure-track 
position  in  criminal  justice,  effective  fall  1983.  Teaching 


responsibilities  include  crime  and  delinquency  theory, 
and/or  research  methods,  and/or  an  open-topic  elective 
(two  preparations,  with  a four-course  teaching  load  or 
the  equivalent  each  semester). 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  an  associated  field.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  with  demonstrated  teaching  and  profes- 
sional experience  in  the  non-legal  fields  of  criminal 
justice.  Salary  range  for  the  position  is  $19,044  to 
$22,896  per  year  for  a full-time  teaching  load.  Placement 
on  the  salary  schedule  is  determined  by  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  resume  before  April  15,  1983,  to:  Dr. 
W.  Garrett  Capune,  Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  California  State  University,  Fullerton,  CA 
92634.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Assistant  Professor.  Trenton  State  College  in  New 
Jersey  is  seeking  a qualified  individual  to  teach  law  en- 
forcement and  theory  courses.  Applicants  should  have 
law  enforcement  experience;  a terminal  degree  is  pre- 
ferred. Deadline  for  applications  is  April  1. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Linda  B.  Lengyel,  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Trenton  State 
College,  P.O.  Box  940,  Trenton,  NJ  08625.  An  affir- 
mative action/equal  opportunity  employer. 
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Riding  to  the  Fiscal  Rescue 

LEN:  What  other  issues  will  PERF  be  dealing  with  in 
the  coming  months? 

DUFFY:  Our  major  goal  will  be  to  get  a bill  passed  for 
aid  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement.  There  can’t  be 
anything  more  important  on  our  agenda  than  that,  so 
we  ll  be  doing  everything  we  can  in  Washington  to  in- 
fluence the  legislation  and  get  it  through  and  get  it 
signed,  getting  some  of  those  disagreement  resolved. 

As  far  as  kinds  of  issues  that  I expect  PERF  to  be  in- 
volved in,  they  will  be  what  we  sometimes  refer  to  as 
cutback  management.”  The  resources  available  to 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  is  becoming  critical  in 
terms  of  its  lack  of  existence.  We  have  to  compete  more 
and  more  with  the  other  city  departments,  the  other 
county  departments  for  the  available  dollars.  It’s  in- 
cumbent on  all  chiefs  of  police  in  today ’s  world  to  be  able 
to  do  more  with  less.  One  of  my  county  supervisors,  who 
I think  thought  he  was  being  funny  when  he  said  it, 
probably  doesn’t  realize  how  prophetic  he  was  when  he 
said  publicly,  "You  give  John  Duffy  $10  and  a patrol  car 
and  he’ll  do  a good  job.  ” That’s  just  about  how  much 
they’ve  given  me,  and  we  have  done  a good  job.  I re- 
duced crime  for  the  second  or  third  year  in  my  ad- 
ministration. We  put  a lot  of  effort  into  prevention  as  op- 
posed to  reaction  to  crime  and  I think  it’s  beginning  to 
pay  off. 


The  politicians  tend  to  judge  us  by  the  crime  rate, 
when  it  in  fact  is  not  what  we  really  do  anyway.  What  we 
really  do  is  we  provide  service.  We  respond  to  citizens’ 
calls  for  service.  Those  seven  Part  I crimes  that  are 
measured  in  terms  of  the  FBI  crime  reports  and  so  on 
don’t  even  come  near  to  describing  what  a police  depart- 
ment actually  does,  or  what  a sheriff's  department  ac- 
tually does.  All  sorts  of  other  factors  besides  police  in- 
fluence that  crime  — the  court's  sentencing  policies,  the 
prosecutorial  policies  of  the  district  attorney,  the 
socioeconomic  conditions  - a lot  of  things  police  have 
nothing  to  do  with.  They  always  ask  the  chief  of  police, 
"Why  did  the  crime  rate  go  up?”  or  "Why  did  it  go 
down?”  For  the  past  few  years  my  answer  to  most  of  the 
media  when  they  ask  that  is  “What  are  you  asking  me 
for?  None  of  my  deputies  have  committed  any  crimes 
that  I 'm  aware  of.  I don ’t  commit  any.  Why  don ’t  you  go 
ask  somebody  else?  Ask  the  judges  why  crime  has  gone 
up.  ask  the  district  attorney.  Ask  the  probation  depart- 
ment why  it  s gone  up.  You  never  ask  them."  They're 
beginning  to  take  a broader  view  of  it.  What  we  have  is 
what  appears  to  be  success.  Even  nationally,  many 
jurisdictions  are  experiencing  decreases  in  crime.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  reasons  why  is  there  are  less  crime-prone 
people  in  that  age  group.  That’s  a change  in 


Wide  Wortd  Photo 

Whether  in  Congress  or  in  court,  testifying  has  become 
a familiar  part  of  Duffy’s  professional  life. 

demographics  that  doesn  ’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
police  department. 

I also  think  we’re  doing  a better  job  and  do  contribute 
to  it  in  some  way,  but  nonetheless,  our  responsibility  is 
to  provide  service  to  the  public.  They  call  us  when  they 
need  help.  Almost  all  of  those  calls  will  never  result  in 
any  arrest.  They're  not  crimes.  They're  order  main- 
tenance, preserving  the  peace.  That's  what  we  really  do. 
We  provide  assistance  to  people.  Doesn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  crime.  We're  able  to  do  less  and  less  of  that 
now  because  of  the  fiscal  resources  that  are  available.  I 
measure  the  times  people  call  my  office  and  how  busy 
the  phone  is,  our  dispatch  center,  and  what  our  response 
times  are  in  respnding  to  priority  calls,  which  may  be  a 
choking  child  or  something  like  that.  It  may  be  a crime 
in  progress  all  right,  but  more  often  it’s  something  like  a 
choking  situation  where  there’s  not  a crime.  That's  what 
we  really  do  and  we  re  going  to  have  to  get  by  with  less 
and  less. 

So  PERF,  I expect,  will  be  focusing  in  on  research  and 
means  by  which  we  can  do  that.  Hopefully,  innovative 
things  that  can  be  done  differently.  We’ve  done  some  of 
that  in  the  past.  Our  case  management  system  that 
we've  developed,  which  is  a means  by  which  we  can 
predict  whether  a burglary  case,  for  example,  is  likely  to 
be  solved.  If  it  isn't,  we've  got  factors  that  are  built  into 
it  and  a numerical  value,  and  we  say  we’re  not  going  to 
work  it.  You  report  it  to  us,  and  we’re  not  going  to  try  to 
resolve  it  because  we  know  we  can’t.  As  long  as  you  can 


do  that  with  emperical  data  and  a proven  set,  which  we 
used  research  and  demonstration  projects  to  demon- 
strate it  can  be  done,  why  spend  police  resources  on 
something  that  isn’t  going  to  be  effective?  Spend  it  on 
something  else  — providing  services. 

There  are  other  research  projects  we’re  involved  in 
about  responding  to  the  call.  You  don’t  always  have  to 
send  a car.  Many  times  you  can  have  walk-in  response  to 
someone's  call  for  help,  let  them  come  to  the  station,  or 
take  something  over  the  telephone  rather  than  dispense 
a unit.  All  those  kinds  of  cutback  management  tech- 
niques are  going  to  have  to  be  not  only  finely  tuned  but 
expanded. 

Good  Faith  and  the  Twinkie  Defense 

LEN:  What  will  be  PERF’s  role  in  the  coming  Congres- 
sional debates  over  exclusionary  rule  and  insanity 
defense? 

DUFFY:  We've  filed  a position  paper  with  the  United 
States  Attorney  General,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  so  on,  of  our  views  about  the  exclusionary  rule. 
Basically,  we've  approached  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
"good  faith”  effort  by  the  law  enforcement  officer  — if 
the  officer  was  acting  in  good  faith,  not  intentionally 
violating  anybody’s  rights  or  any  rules  of  conduct  or 
any  laws.  We  want  to  avoid  the  situation  where  maybe 
even  in  retrospect  the  court  reviews  sometime  later  the 
officer  s conduct  and  says.  "Well,  now  the  law's  chang- 
ed since  the  time  he  took  the  action  but  we  have  to 
employ  it  retroactively”  and  all  of  the  evidence  is  ex- 
cluded and  the  case  is  thrown  out.  Our  approach  is  to 
look  at  if  the  officers  acted  in  good  faith  and  if  it's  the 
truth  - the  court  is  supposed  to  be  seeking  the  truth  - 
why  exclude  the  evidence? 

We  haven't  really  done  anything  definitive  in  PERF 
in  looking  at  the  insanity  defense.  That,  again,  is  a very 
complicated  area  of  criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure 
nght  now  - all  the  way  from  the  so-called  "Twinkie 
defense  made  famous  by  the  case  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  guy  d been  eating  Twinkies  and  said  the  high 
sugar  content  made  him  hyperactive  and  that's  why  he 
murdered  two  county  supervisors  in  San  Francisco.  The 
state  of  the  law.  at  least  in  my  state  and  to  some  degree 
n the  Federal  courts,  has  reached  the  point  of  being 
totally  ridiculous.  We  need  to  go  back  to  the  basic  ques- 

l“°n  Did  th*  Perpetrator  know  right  from 

wrong  at  the  time  of  the  attack?  Was  he  incapacitated  to 
the  point  that  he  did  now  know  right  from  wrong?  Now 
ey  have  such  things  as  the  so-called  diminished 
capacity  Maybe  he  knew  it  was  wrong  but  he  wasn't 
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2.  2nd  Annual  NACOP  Southwestern 
Region  "All-Day"  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Cost:  120. 

4-6.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $160. 

4-7.  Officer  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Council. 

4-15.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $560. 

4- 22.  Crime  Prevention  Theory.  Practice 
Course.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  $750. 

5- 8.  Workshop  for  the  Police  Training  Of- 


ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management. 

8.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
Seminar  Presented  by  Forensic  Com- 
munications Associates. 

&9.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Fee:  $60.  To  be  held  in  Orlan- 
do. Fla. 

10- 29.  Senior  Management  Institute  for 
Police.  Presented  by  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum. 

11- 13.  Use  of  Deadly  Force  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  111.  Fee:  $300. 

11-15.  Management  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management. 

11-15.  Juvenile/Probation  Institutions 
Supervisor  Course.  Presented  by  the 


DIRECTORY 

Academy  of  Security  Educators  and  Trainers,  Inc..  Community  College  of 
Baltimore.  Room  315,  Lombard  Street  at  Market  Place,  Baltimore  MD 
21202. 

Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.,  501  Grandview  Dr.  #209 
So.  San  Francisco.  CA  94080.  TeL:  (4161 877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc..  Law  Enforcement  Programs,  Drawer  Q Santa 
Barbara.  CA  93102 

Associated  Public  Safety  Communications  Offices.  Inc.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  S-159  Human  Development  Bldg.,  University  Park,  PA 
16802 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Road.  Suite  1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

C‘U'°r-°rS  ,DV”l8“'or»  Association.  PO.  Box  54182.  Los  Angeles.  CA 
90054.  Tel.:  (213)  847-8687.  B 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Education  Center/trimlnal  Justice  Coor- 
dinating Council,  946  S.  Detroit,  Toledo,  OH  43614 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  CO  80622 

Florida  Law  Enforcement  Academy/Organized  Crime  Institute  400  W 
Robinson  Street,  Suite  201,  Orlando.  FL  32801 

Forensic  Communication  Associates.  P.O.  Box  12323.  University  Station 
Gainesville,  FL  32604. 

Georgia  Police  Academy.  959  E.  Confederate  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1456 
Atlanta.  GA  30371.  Tel.:  (404)  666-6105 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management,  University  of  North  Florid* 

St.  Johns  Bluff  Road  So.,  Jacksonville.  FL  32216 

Internationa!  Juvenile  Officers  Association.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  29952.  St  Louis 
MO  63129.  Tel.:  (314)  894-7663. 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  444  West 
56th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019.  Tel.:  (212)  247-1600 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council.  1 Ashburton  Place  Room 
1310,  Boston.  MA  02108 

National  Association  of  Blacks  in  Criminal  Justice.  1983  National  Con- 
ference Committee.  P.O.  Box  1117,  Atlanta,  GA  30301.  Telephone  (404) 
768-2201. 

National  Association  of  Chiefs. of  Police,  Los  Angeles  Lodge  8.  Box  27185 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90027-0185 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  University  of  Louisville.  Louisville  KY 
40292.  Tel.:  (502)  588-6987 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph  Science,  200  West  57th  Street.  Suite 
1400,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management,  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159  Human  Development  Bldg., 

University  Park,  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  1909  K Street  N.W..  Suite  400. 

Washington.  DC  20006 

Police  International  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  220.  Oakton,  VA  22124 

Ross  Engineering  Associates.  7906  Hope  Valley  Court.  Adamstown.  MD 
21710 

Southeastern  Ohio  Regional  Crime  Laboratory  Hocking  Technical  College 
Nelsonville,  OH  45764.  Tel.:  (614)  753-3691. 

Southwestern  Legal  Foundation.  P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX  75080 

Traffic  Institute.  655  Clark  Street,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wilmington.  DE  19806 
TeL:  (302)738-8156 

Yoeemite  Community  College  District,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352 


Criminal  Justice  Center  of  Modesto  Junior 
College. 

11-22.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee  $395. 

11- 22.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management. 

12.  Stress  Awareness  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council. 

12- 13.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Port  Arthur. 
Tex. 

13- 14.  Patrol  and  Personnel  Deployment 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del. 
Fee:  $195. 

16-17.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Arlington. 
Tex.  Fee:  $60. 

16-22.  Police  Driving  Maneuvers  and  Acci- 
dent Avoidance  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Libertyville. 
111.  Fee:  $286. 

18-20.  Police  Civil  Liability  and  Defense  of 
Citizen  Misconduct  Workshop.  Presented 
by  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment, To  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Fee:  $325. 

18-22.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  (ANACAPA).  To  be 
held  in  Austin,  Tex.  Fee:  $395. 

18-May  13.  35th  School  of  Police  Supervi- 
*l°n.  Presented  by  The  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation. 

20.  Revolver  Familiarization  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council. 

20-21.  Kops,  Kids  and  Krime  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

25-27.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Seminar  Hosted  by  the  Wilmington 
Department  of  Police.  Fee:  $250.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see:  April  13-14 

25- May  6.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  The  In 
stitute  of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee: 
$395. 

26  Battered  Women  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council. 

26- 28.  Financial  Investigative  Techniques 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Law  En- 
forcement Academy/Organized  Crime  In- 
stitute. 

28-29.  Advanced  Motorcycle  Operation  and 
Enforcement  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

30-May  1.  Street  Survival  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  In 
Edison,  N.J.  Fee:  $60. 

MAY 

2-3.  Training  the  Trainer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Fee  8125. 

2-3.  Hostage  Debriefing:  Correctional 
Facilities  Course.  Presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

2-4.  Internal  Controls  Seminar  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  11L 
Fee:  $330. 

2-6.  Analysis  of.  Law  Enforcement  Data 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $295. 

2- 6.  Police  Composite  Artiste  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Colorado  State 
University. 

3- 5.  Burglary  Reduction  Course.  Presented 


by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council. 

4-5  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calihre  Press  Fee:  $60.  To  be  held  in  Burl- 
ington, Vt. 

6.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Forensic  Com- 
munications Associates.  To  bo  held  in  Now 
Orleans.  Fee:  $196. 

9- 20.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $496 

10- 12.  Dynamics  of  Terroriam/A  Police  Up- 
date Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Florida 
Law  Enforcement  AcademyfOrganized 
Crime  Institute. 

11- 12.  Child  Abuse  & Neglect  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council 

11-13.  Street  Gang  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  California  Gang  Investigators  Associa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

12.  Criminal  Profiling  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 
16-17.  Problem  Solving.  A Decision  Making 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del 
Fee:  $196. 

16-17.  Police  and  Deadly  Force  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

16-17.  1983  Annual  Aset  Meeting. 
Presented  by  The  Academy  of  Security 
Educators  and  Trainers.  Inc.  To  be  held  in 
Baltimore-  Registration  $60. 

16-17.  Industrial  Espionage  and 
CouDtermeaaures  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Ross  Engineering  Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  DC 

16-20.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences 
Inc.  Fee:  *396. 

16-27.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro- 
gramming Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tuition: 
$500. 

J 8-20.  Police  interview  A Interrogation 

Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee:  $250. 

23-24.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
hy  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Milwaukee 
Wis. 

23-25.  The  23rd  Annual  New  York  Profes- 
sional Polygraph  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science.  Fee:  $125. 

23<7.  Electronic  Surveillance  & Intercept 
Procedures  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Law  Enforcement 
Academy/Organized  Crime  Institute. 

23-27.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Massachusetts 


Criminal  Justice  Training  Council.  To  bo 
held  at  the  Springfield  Police  Department. 

26.  Courtroom  Testimony  and  Procedures 
Claaa  Presented  by  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council. 

26  27  Women  in  Criminal  Justice 
Work. hop  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Troiiung 
Council. 

39Juoe  10  At-Scene  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Trnffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $60. 


JUNE 

1-2.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  bo  held  in  Lima.  Ohio.  Fee 
$60. 

3 Maximizing  the  Uae  of  Taped  Evidence 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Forensic  Com- 
munication Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Foe:  $196. 

6-7.  Drug  Raid  Planning  A Execution 
Course  Presented  .by  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council. 

6-10.  DW1  Instructor  Course  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Polico  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Flo  Fee 
$295. 

6-17.  Traffic  Engineering  Technical 
Assistants'  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $60. 

9.  Stress  Awareness  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council. 

13-17.  Advanced  Training  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  $300. 

15- 17.  Supervisor  of  Security  Personnel 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Pennsylvanls 
State  University, 

16- 17.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Hosted  by  the  Wilmington  Department  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  DE.  Fee: 
• 106. 

19- 23.  Vehicular  Homlclde/DWI  Con- 
ference. Presented  by  ths  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Chicago.  111.  Fee:  $300, 

20- 21 . Personal  Performance  Appraisal 

Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee:  $196. 

20-July  1.  Computer  Technology  In  Law  En- 
forcement Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

27-September  2.  The  School  of  Police  Staff 
and  Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $1600. 

29-30.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Huntington. 
WV.  Fee:  S60. 
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